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an extra hand at every teller station 


Design of your teller counters plays a key role in your profit picture. 

When they’re planned and designed by specialists who really understand 
banking, and know how to analyze your requirements, it’s like adding a1 
extra hand at every station. Transactions speed up, costs go down, custom ur 
relations improve. Operating efficiency and operating profits incre‘se, 
Custom-tailored back counters are another example of the new concept of | 

| ‘Bank eget applies to vvery 
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A Thought for New Year’s 


Ir has been said in the realm of Academia that Plato is the world’s sole philosopher, 
and that all philosophic thought since his has served merely as a footnote which 
elaborates and explains Plato. 

This is an interesting statement, sure to be debated wherever two scholars come 
together, but we hold no brief either for or against it. 

What we do find interesting, however, and to which we can subscribe, is Plato’s 
statement that a man reaches his citizenship and his majority in his 30th year, or 
when he becomes of most use to society. We think we can draw a reasonable parallel 
between the Platonic citizen and The Independent Bankers Association. 

The 30th anniversary of the founding of the IBA will be celebrated this year. We 
think that it has reached its majority, developing from a tiny state organization into 
one of national importance. 

There are many bankers who owe their survival to the efforts of the IBA, and who 
will argue the IBA has already served the banking fraternity and society well. We 
think, though, the IBA is in a position now to further extend that service, that it 
truly has reached its majority. 


An idea for an association of bankers who would proclaim their allegiance to an 
independent and diffused system of banking grew out of the ashes and wreckage of the 
banking world in the Great Depression. 

Through the 1920’s, the giant banks had grown by merging, by buying out and by 
freezing out competition. Theirs was a tremendous growth, but it was the growth of 
a dinosaur, the creation of a 50-ton monster with a brain the size of a Dresden teacup. 

Those who have been enchanted with bigness for the sake of bigness are now trying 
to resuscitate the dinosaur. They have succeeded to some extent, because the number 
of individual banks has dwindled through the years. 

But as the number of individual banks decreased, the IBA increased, reflecting the 
growing awareness of independent bankers that they must band together or be 
devoured also. Today, the membership of the IBA is at an all-time high, with more 
than 5,600 banks on its rolls. 

Its strength is not derived solely from the size of its membership, but from its 
singleness of purpose—to preserve independent banking. Other organizations have 
larger memberships, but they have a heterogeneous composition and cannot stand 
united on issues as can the IBA. When these other organizations are called to a test 
of strength, they see their efforts splinter away as diverse parts of their membership 
find organization principles at conflict with individual interests. 


In any area of competition, a stasis develops where the adversaries are of equal 
strength and are able neither to devour nor overcome the other. This, we think, is a 
healthy situation, because where one triumphs there is monopoly and where there is 
monopoly there is government control. The stasis we speak of is not a situation of 
stalemate, but a continuing struggle to win the individual goal. 

In the banking world, competition drives the giants to become bigger and bigger, 
to monopolize the entire industry. It is a blind, mindless drive which is self-destructive 
to the winner. The desire becomes so big the body cannot feed it. Into this arena, the 
IBA has come as a countervailing force, dedicated to preserve and protect the 
independent banker. 


We are entering our 30th year, and we are entering a new decade. Whether this is to 
become a decade of prosperity and growth or a decade of giantism, cabals and 
monopoly depends upon the IBA. We have a cohesiveness of our members that no 
other organization has; we are well-armed in this, and we can effectively help stem the 
tide to monopoly and the eventual governmental control of all banking. 

The IBA is not opposed to big banks merely because they are big: it is, however, 
opposed to those who wish to grow at the expense of others in order to achieve 
monopolistic privilege. 

We believe the key to the greatness of the American ideal is fair competition, and we 
pledge we will faithfully serve that belief in this decade and the next and in all those 
decades following, as long as independence is a cause to which men anywhere can 
rally. 
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renewed push for Omnibus Bill 
can mean permanent, drastic change 


for New York independents 


Uniess vigorous action is taken at the beginning of the 
1960 legislative session, permanent and drastic changes 
in the structure of the New York banking industry will 
result. 

This was the warning delivered to the New York State 
Democratic Committee on Banking Legislation December 
10 by Representative Emanuel Celler (D-NY). 

Representative Celler, chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary in the U. S. House of Representatives, said 
the threat to independent banking would come on two 
quarters—by allowing the current “freeze” on the ex- 
pansion of bank holding companies to expire February 
14; and by passage of a revived and slighily revised 
Omnibus Bill designed to expand branch bank operations 
vastly. 

The Omnibus Bill was defeated by a decisive margin in 
the New York Senate last year. The bill would have re- 
duced from nine to eight the number of state banking 
districts. This would have been done by creation of a 
new District One, which would have included Rockland, 


Congressman Sounds Al Gi rim 


Rockefeller To Give 
Measure His Support, 
American Banker Says 


January 1960 


Suffolk, Nassau, Westchester and the five New York 
City counties. 

Other provisions of the Omnibus Bill would have been 
to create two holding company districts, to permit savings 
banks and savings and loan associations two additional 
branches in District One and one branch in all other 
districts, and to strengthen already existing home office 
protection, 

In his speech, Representative Celler said it would be 
necessary to obtain passage of a bill extending the freeze 
on bank holding companies, and to defeat any bill chang- 
ing present district lines in order to protect small banks 
from being swallowed by the giants. 

“In this struggle to save New York’s small independent 
unit banks, we can expect no help from Governor Rocke- 
feller or from his subordinates. The Governor has con- 
tinuously supported big-time bankers against the interest 
of the smaller banking firms,” Representative Celler 
charged. 

Four days after Representative Celler’s speech, THE 
AMERICAN BANKER, on December 14, published a 
Page | story with an Albany dateline which said, “The 
Rockefeller Administration plans a drive for legislation 
similar to the omnibus measure defeated earlier this 
year by the New York State Senate, it was learned here, 
Friday.” 

The story said the administration would introduce 
and sponsor such a measure, although there would be 
some modifications of last year’s bill. The paper said 
the source of its information was “an influential member” 
of the Rockefeller Administration who refused to be 
identified by name. 

The 1960 version of the Omnibus Bill will have the 


active support of Governor Rockefeller, according to the 
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story in THE AMERICAN BANKER. In 1959, G. Russell 
Clark, Superintendent of Banks, advocated the measure 
while Governor Rockefeller, publicly at least, maintained 
a neutral attitude. 

Representative Celler charged Mr. Clark “will be in 
the forefront of the effort to deliver our banking re- 
sources to the big City banks.” 

He stressed Mr. Clark’s background as a former official 
of the New York City Clearing House System and his 
close affiliation with the large New York City banks, his 
endorsement of the Omnibus Bill last year after he had 
been in office only a day, and his approval of the merger 
between the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank and the New 
York Trust Company which had combined assets of more 
than $4 billion. 

The Congressman said he had called Mr. Clark’s at- 
tention to the anti-trust problems involved in the merger 
and had reminded him that his predecessor, Superin- 
tendent George A. Mooney, had testified before the House 
Anti-Trust Committee (of which Representative Celler 
is also chairman) that he would oppose any mergers tend- 
ing to lessen competition or to be monopolistic. 

In addition, Representative Celler said, Mr. Clark did 
not consult with the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and he disregarded the finding by the 
Anti-Trust Division that the merger was within the pre- 
cise language of the anti-merger section of the Clayton 
Act. 

Representative Celler said he wrote Governor Rocke- 
feller protesting the merger, but that the Governor had 
taken no action. 


Present System Is Vital 


Speaking of the present banking system in New York 
State, Representative Celler said the state has relied 
on a multitude of independent banks for vital and vigor- 
ous competition. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “there has been in recent years 
a discernible trend in New York State toward concen- 
tration of the banking business into fewer and larger 
hands. Indeed, in New York City, the four largest banks 
now control over 60 per cent of all commercial bank 
assets. What is more, the two largest-——Chase Manhattan 
and First National City—control-almost 42 percent of the 
city’s banking assets.” 

“Present statutory branch district lines were drawn 
in 1934 in the shadow of the bank holiday in order to 
arrest undue concentration of banking facilities. The 
single most important reason for such geographical re- 
strictions was to prevent banks with head offices in New 
York City from establishing branches in the suburban 
counties of Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk and thus 
to protect independent bank units outside of New York 
City from the encroachment of the giant money-market 
institutions located in the city.” 

“In addition, it was felt that control and ownership 
would not and could not meet the needs of the com- 
munity as efficiently as locally owned and operated banks. 
This is as true today as it was in 1934 when the branch 
bank district lines were first established. 

“Owing to the increase in concentration among the 
city’s banking institutions in the past 20 years, it is even 
more important now to guard against the encroachment 
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that the big banks desire.” 

Allowing New York City banks to penetrate into 
suburban areas would place smail unit banks in “far 
greater jeopardy,” the Congressman asserted. 


Holding Company Device Assailed 


Representative Celler also excoriated the use of the 
holding company device to take over banks. 

“State branch bank district lines can also be circum- 
vented and their safeguards against banking monopoly 
destroyed through the use of the bank holding company 
device.” 

The issue of holding company circumvention of branch 
lines came dramatically to life when the First National 
City Bank applied to the Federal Reserve Board for 
permission to form the largest bank holding company 
in the United States, said Representative Celler. 

The FRB disapproved the transaction on the grounds 
detrimental to competition and contrary to the public 
interest. 

“The argument has been advanced that if future bank 
holding company expansions are to be limited to branch 
district lines, the effect would be to create a monopoly 
for the Marine Midland banking system,” Representative 
Celler said. “I am not aware that ihis system constitutes 
a serious threat to the competitive banking system of 
New York. But if this is, or even threatens to be, the 
case, legislation limiting bank holding company acquisi- 
tion to branch districts, could well be made applicable 
to the existing Marine Midland system.” 


Parading Strawmen 


“The fact that no suggestion has been made gives rise 
to the conclusion that existence of the Marine Midland 
group is seized upon as an excuse for permitting state- 
wide expansion of banks through the holding company 
device. ...” 


“It has also been contended that unless bank holding 
companies are permitted to expand on a statewide basis, 
the hands of supervisory authorities would be tied in 
any future period of economic decline. It is stated that 
if weak points in the banking structure developed in a 
district in which there was no bank strong enough to 
acquire the failing institution, the supervisor would not 
be able to call in a holding company from another dis- 
trict.” 

Representative Celler scored the reasoning of these 
arguments, and said it must be recognized that the situa- 
tion is entirely unlike that which existed during the last 
bank depression because of the FDIC Act and other 
measures which serve to insulate the depositor against 
financial loss. 

If failing banks are a matter of concern, Representative 
Celler said there was no reason why legislation could not 
be made to allow exceptions so that a holding company 
could acquire a bank in another district. “It is one thing 


‘to incorporate such an escape clause in legislation,” he 


said. “It is quite another to seize upon the failing bank 
argument to justify statewide expansion of bank holding 
companies.” 

In closing, Representative Celler repeated his call for 
preservation of present district lines and the freeze on 
expansion of holding company operations. 
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county bankers’ meet 
is portent of coming 
move in legislature 


January 1960 


A subtly-brewed concoction de- 
signed to act as soothing syrup for 
those with qualms about throwing 
open New York State to holding com- 
pany and branch banking turned out 
to be a bit of a gamey broth after 
some astringent facts— which the 
cooks had not intended—were added. 

Consequently the routine and rath- 
er intimate gathering of the Rock- 
land County Bankers Association in 
Nyack November 10 turned into 
something of a brouhaha which 
sharply pointed up the massive ef- 
forts of apologists for monopoly 
banking. 


An Oversight 


Gently folding in such bland in- 
gredients as “‘constructive legisla- 
tion,” “progress”, “best efforts” and 
“best judgment” was State Senator 
and Republican Majority Walter J. 
Mahoney of Buffalo. In explaining 
his hopes for banking action during 
the 1960 session of the New York 
Legislature, however, Senator Ma- 
honey neglected to mention that his 
law firm represents the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of Western New 
York. 

Tossing green persimmons of fact 
into Senator Mahoney’s euphoric 
blend was Charles W. Hawkins, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Spring Valley and New York State 
director of The Independent Bank- 
ers Association. 

This is the background of the 
meeting: 

November 10 was to be the regular 
fall meeting of the Rockland County 
Bankers Association. Attendance is 
usually about 70 officers and direc- 
tors, with no outsiders except the 
speaker and an occasional representa- 
tive of the New York State Bankers 
Association. 


Routine 


In charge of selecting a meeting 
place and a speaker was James A. 
Collishaw, president of the Rockland 
National Bank of Suffern. He an- 
nounced the meeting would be held 
at The-Motel-on-the-Mountain which 
graces a bluff over the New York 
Thruway outside Nyack. The speaker 
would be Morris Schapiro of M.A. 
Schapiro & Company and his topic 
would be “How an Investment An- 
alyst Sees Your Bank.” 

Mr. Schapiro owns a large amount 
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of stock in Mr. Collishaw’s bank, and 
his selection as a speaker seemed a 
natural one. The topic promised to 
be interesting in light of the frolick- 
ing bond market. 

Then—a couple days before the 
meeting—Mr. Collishaw announced 
a change in the speaker. Mr. Shapiro 
was off, though he was still invited 
to the meeting as a guest. Instead, 
Senator Mahoney would make the 
major address. G. Russell Clark, New 
York State Superintendent of Banks 
would also be there and would make 
a few remarks. 

At this stage, things began to hap- 
pen. Reservations started coming in, 
and soon the estimate was 140 to 150. 
It proved that nearly 170 persons 
were at the meeting. 

The Rockland National Bank had 
approximately 50 reservations, in- 
cluding many to county politicians, 
representatives of The County Trust 
Company of White Plains (which 
had attempted to merge with the 
Rockland National several years 
ago), and several to New York City 
bankers. 


Infiltrated 


Thus a quiet quarterly meeting was 
taken over by a group within the 
association to further the interests of 
branch and holding company bank- 
ing. 

A sub-plot which can be intro- 
duced here is the rumored coziness 
between Mr. Collishaw’s bank and 
the Marine Midland, which, it is 
speculated broadly, will reinforce the 
affection by acquiring the Rockland 
National as soon as state laws are 
enacted to permit such an alliance. 

At the meeting, Senator Mahoney 
proclaimed, “as we approach 1960 
and a new legislation session, there 
is renewed hope that efforts to enact 
constructive legislation this time will 
be successful.” 

In 1959, an Omnibus Banking Bill 
which would have divided the state 
into two districts for holding com- 
pany banking and would have re- 
duced the number of existing dis- 
tricts from nine to eight was de- 
feated by an uprising of small banks. 
Mr. Hawkins, as state director of the 
IBA, spearheaded the move. 

“In order to assure the passage 
of some constructive legislation,” 
Senator Mahoney stated, “it might 
be advisable to introduce several 


bills.” 
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One, he said, would provide for 
commercial branch banking and 
holding company regulation, and an- 
other would provide for branching 
by mutual banks and savings and 
loan associations. Sentiment among 
bankers to end the holding company 
freeze increased greatly during the 
past year, he explained. 

In regard to changing district lines 
which bar New York City banks 
from establishing branches in Rock- 
land County, the Senator proferred: 
“It is impossible to ignore that the 
geographical limits established years 
ago are no longer identical with the 
social and economic areas which 
have since evolved and now give 
every indication of further expan- 
sion.” 

He concluded his remarks by say- 
ing the new legislation would not be 
perfect and would not please every- 
one, but added, “. . . I can assure 
you that we will continue to give our 
best judgment and our best efforts.” 


Some Deductions 


The ROCKLAND COUNTY 
JOURNAL-NEWS, which covered the 


meeting, said Senator Mahoney’s 





Hawkins To Speak 
At WBA Luncheon 


Charles W. Hawkins, New York 
State director of The Independent 
Bankers Association, will speak at a 
noon luncheon January 25 at the 
Mid-Winter Conference of the Wis- 
consin Bankers Association being 
held in the Schroeder Hotel in Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Hawkins, president of The 
First National Bank of Spring Valley, 
New York, has been instrumental in 
leading opposition to more wide- 
spread branch and holding company 
banking in New York State. 

The luncheon is sponsored by the 
IBA. O. K. Johnson, IBA president 
and president of the Whitefish Bay 
State Bank of Whitefish Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, is in charge of luncheon arrange- 
ments. 





speech “left no doubt of his sympathy 
for new banking legislation. He en- 
dorsed a statement by the chairman 
of the joint legislative committee on 
banking (Senator John H. Cooke), 


to eliminate the present freeze on 
holding companies.” 

Mr. Hawkins also deduced what 
the newspaper did. Following Senator 
Mahoney’s remarks, Mr. Hawkins 
arose. “I cannot be still,” he said. I 
speak for the 175 banks who are for 
the present lines.” 

“I have the greatest respect for 
you, Senator, but at this moment I 
think I must point to your connec- 
tion with the Marine Trust of Buffalo, 
the third or fourth largest bank in 
America.” 

Mr. Hawkins said any person with 
an open mind knew this meeting was 
rigged. 

“We are for the present lines,” he 
asserted. “We will not compromise. 
We will fight the encroachment of 
big banking interests so that we can 
go along as we are.” 


No Apologies 


There was small applause. Richard 
B. Barnett, association president and 
senior vice president of the Marine 
Midland Trust Company of Rock- 
land County at Pearl River, waved 
Senator Mahoney to his feet. 

After a forensic pause, Senator 
Mahoney replied: 

“In my 24 years of public life, I 
have never been so thoroughly in- 
sulted. It is hard for me to under- 
stand how you can invite a man to 
be a guest, and then speak the way 
you have.” 

Then, in an aside, Senator Ma- 
honey said, “I see Milt Grant here 
tonight. It is pleasing for me to 
know that leadership of the Republi- 
can party is now in such responsible 
and dedicated hands.” 

Mr. Hawkins was Rockland Coun- 
ty Republican chairman until two 
years ago when he stepped down and 
was succeeded by Mr. Grant. 

Returning to Mr. Hawkins, Senator 
Mahoney continued, “You sir, in 
your enmity, have mentioned the 
Marine Trust. I do not apologize for 
the Marine Trust. No one has to 
apologize for the Marine Trust.” 

“If there is anything unethical 
about that association it is a matter 
between myself and my constituents. 
It is not a proper subject for snide 
remarks at public gatherings.” 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: On the face 
of it, it would seem that “anything 
unethical about that association” is 
indeed a proper subject for public 
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gatherings, although the Senator may 
have a secluded isolation booth in 
which he confides to the people who 
elect him to office). 

Senator Mahoney thereupon sat 
down and was greeted by loud ap- 
plause. When it ended, someone in 
the rear of the packed room suggest- 
ed a vote of confidence for him. The 
assemblage rose and applauded again. 


One Reaction 


One bank president, less than over- 
whelmed by the unanimous front, 
commented: “My board of directors 
who attended this meeting was 100 
per cent in agreement that Mr. 
Hawkins was correct in making 
known his position; further, that we 
should have more men of Mr. 
Hawkins’ caliber who lose no chance 
to voice their opinion in behalf of 
the small country banker.” 

Thus the lines have sharpened with 
the holding companies girding for 
an all-out assault for favorable legis- 


55 Banks 


Since the December listing of 223 
banks as new members of The Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association was 
published in THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER, another 55 banks have 
joined. Following is the list of the 
newest members of the IBA. The list- 
ing will be brought up to date in fu- 
ture issues of the magazine. 


ARKANSAS 
The First National Bank, Blytheville 
Bank of Brinkley, Brinkley 
De Witt Bank & Trust Company, 

De Witt 
The First National Bank, De Witt 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Dumas 
The Eudora Bank, Eudora 
McIlroy Bank, Fayetteville 
The First National Bank, Fort Smith 
The First National Bank, Little Rock 
Bank of Malvern, Malvern 
Bank of Melbourne, Melbourne 
The Peoples Bank, Portland 
Smackover State Bank, Smackover 
Citizens Bank, Tillar 
Warren Bank, Warren 


COLORADO 
Jefferson County Bank, Lakewood 


ILLINOIS 
The Egyptian State Bank, 
Carrier Mills 
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lation and with the beleaguered in- 
dependents retrenching. 

Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
one of the bevy of unannounced can- 
didates for the Presidency, is likely 
to keep clear of any acriminous de- 
bate and openly favor neither one 
side nor the other. 

The Governor has been asked by 
the IBA to state his position and has 
declined to do so. 

It seems likely, however, that the 
unofficial and influential aid he is 
able to give will not be given to the 
independents. 

David Rockefeller, the Governor’s 
brother and vice chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, was one of 
the chief proponents of the Omnibus 
Bill offered at the last session of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. Clark and the committee head- 
ed by Senator Cooke have been hold- 
ing hearings through the state in re- 
gard to new banking laws. 

Senator Cooke, speaking at a meet- 
ing in Rochester, was critical of 


Are New IBA 


Gateway National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago 
Soy Capital Bank, Decatur 
First National Bank, Effingham 
Hanover State Bank, Hanover 
West Chicago State Bank, 
West Chicago 


IOWA 


Ainsworth State Bank, Ainsworth 
The Farmers Savings Bank, Danbury 
Panora State Bank, Panora 
Slater State Bank, Slater 
West Des Moines State Bank, 

West Des Moines 


KANSAS 


The Andover State Bank, Andover 
Centerville State Bank, Centerville 
Chetopa State Bank, Chetopa 
The Haven State Bank, Haven 
The First National Bank, Hillsboro 
The First National Bank, 

Junction City 
The Union National Bank, Manhattan 
First National Bank, Overbrook 


MISSOURI 
Arcadia Valley Bank, Arcadia 


Bank of Lee’s Summit, Lee’s Summit 


Bank of Urich, Urich 


bankers for being “too rigid in hold- 
ing to traditional viewpoints.” 


The Peripatetic Debate 


A peripatetic debate between advo- 
cates of branch and holding com- 
pany banking and the independents 
has been raging through New York 
State wherever the committee hear- 
ings have been held. 

The committee had announced it 
would have proposed bills ready for 
examination in October, but at the 
time of this writing (the first week 
in December) nothing has yet been 
presented, and the strategy is ob- 
viously to wait until the Legislature 
convenes and then bowl over the op- 
position before it has a chance to 
focus on its defense. 

Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minne- 
sota, secretary for the IBA, labeled 
the hearings being held by Mr. Clark 
and the committee as mere window 
dressing to make it appear there is 
now a mandate for the old Omnibus 
Bill where there wasn’t one before. 





Members 


NEBRASKA 

Kimball County Bank, Bushnell 
Republican Valley Bank, Orleans 
The First National Bank, Syracuse 
OKLAHOMA 

First National Bank, Geary 

The Guarantee State Bank, Magnum 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Live Stock State Bank, Artesian 


TENNESSEE 
Farmers State Bank, Scotts Hill 


TEXAS 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Dallas 
The Pecos County State Bank, 
Fort Stockton 
First National Bank, Glen Rose 
First National Bank, Hico 
Olton State Bank, Olton 
Citizens State Bank, Princeton 
First National Bank, Rising Star 
Thorndale State Bank, Thorndale 


VIRGINIA 


The Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Winchester 


WISCONSIN 
The Union National Bank, Ashland 
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Robert Ruark, sometime newspaper columnist, sometime 
big game hunter and current large-bore novelist, is a 
knowledgeable man about francolins. 

The francolin, an inoffensive partridge native to Africa 
and Asia, bears a terrible burden, asserts Mr. Ruark. 
This burden is delectable white meat, and thus—in order 
to survive—the francolin must devote nearly all its wak- 
ing hours to devising ways of not ending up badly, i.e., 
as protein for predators, hunters and natives. The fran- 
colin must also be very careful where it lays its head at 
night. 

Financial institutions are, in the nature of their being, 
very like the francolin; their cash bins are white meat 
to the larcenous of heart, and they must devise ways 
of keeping their institutional flesh out of the hands 
of bank robbers, note passers and embezzlers. 

Note passers are not, by the way, calligraphy experts, 
but rather those nasty people who hand a teller a note 
and promise all sorts of bad things unless large amounts 
of cash are handed over immediately. 


Boom Year for Larceny 


Like the harried francolin, financial institutions are 
not always successful in protecting themselves. J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
reported these figures for the 1959 fiscal year which 
ended last June 30: 


“There were 1,619 cases involving allegations of viola- 
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tions of the Federal Reserve Act and the related statutes 
referred to this Bureau . . . Of these, 1,410 involved 
banks while the remainder concerned other financial in- 
stitutions covered by the statutes. Irregularities in these 
cases totaled approximately $14,400,000 of which approx- 
imately $13,850,000 involved banks. During this same 
period, there were 382 convictions for violation of these 
statutes, and recoveries effected in cases investigated by 
the FBI totaled $2,701,026. In cases involving banks, 
there were 306 convictions, and recoveries totaled $2,- 
577,717, the remainder in each instance pertaining to 
other financial institutions covered by the statutes. 

“Violation of the Federal Bank Robbery Statute dur- 
ing this period, involving savings and loan associations 
as well as banks, totaled 764. These violations included 
445 robberies, 223 burglaries and 86 larcenies. This is 
the highest total in the 25-year history of the Federal 
Bank Robbery Statute.” 

There are, in the United States, 21,000 banking prem- 
ises and 6,200 savings and loan associations. Roughly, 
the odds that a bank will be robbed are once in 34 years. 
Disquieting information to a bank which is celebrating 
its 33rd anniversary. 


Crime With Muscles 


Let us first consider the bank robber since he is the 
most spectacular and most glamourous operative. 

Bank robbers have had two heydays in the United 
States. The first followed hard on the heels of the Civil 
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War. Laissez faire was the watchword of the day, with 
a continent to be exploited and in industrial and business 
complex to be built. Into this era rode Frank and Jesse 
James, the Daltons and the Youngers, carrying laissez 
faire to a vigorous and illegal conclusion. They were 
regarded as Robin Hoods, taking from the heartless 
capitalists to give to the victimized poor. Such was not 
actually the case as the horseback felons were more in- 
terested in self-aggrandizement rather than social wel- 
fare, but such was the impression. Today, these mus- 
tachioed entrepreneurs are celebrated in legend and bal- 
lad, and—more regretfully—unceasingly on television. 

A second period of muscular felony was during the 
Depression of the Thirties, when organized bands such as 
those led by Dillinger, Machine Gun Kelly, Karpis and 
Baby Face Nelson swooped down to ravish vaults at gun 
point in clockwork precision raids. 

There was a public disenchantment with the business 
community then, too, and many people regarded these 
bank robbers as Robin Hoods, also. Indeed, there was 
something of an outcry about unfair play when John 
Dillinger was decoyed into an alley outside a Chicago 
theatre and shot down by FBI agents. 


Enter the Lone Bandit 


In the recent prosperity, however, bank robbers have 
become somewhat passe as contemporary heroes, and or- 
ganized gangs are now committing only two out of ten 
bank robberies. The only two major bank break-ins of 
late took place in Canada and not the United States where 
the practice was brought to a fine art. 

The lone bandit has been the greatest challenge in re- 
cent years, accounting for about 80 per cent of all bank 
robberies. Note passers fit in this category. 

The organized gangs are more efficient than the lone 
bandits, though. Their take averages $10,082, and a gang 
robbery is frustrated only once in 16 attempts. 

Instead of marching into a bank and barricading the 
doors with sawed-off shotguns and machine guns, the 
technique now favored by gangs is to kidnap a bank 
officer and force him to open the vault in the morning. 


Career Outlooks 


Bankers cannot draw much cheer from the fact that 
bank robbers are less prevalent than other felons with 
designs on cash not theirs: a bank robber released from 
a Midwestern prison told an FBI agent of a poll he 
made while on The Inside, and most of his former 
inmates said they considered bank robbery as the crime 
of choice in which a large return can be expected with 
a minimum of risk. 

The FBI, hoping to discourage bank robberies, offers 
banks a poster to be displayed in the bank lobby which 
reads, in part: “To commit a robbery, burglary or larceny 
in this institution is a Federal offense—Violations are 
investigated by the FBI under the Federal Bank Robbery 
and Incidental Crimes Statute.” 

Accompanying the poster is a letter from Mr. Hoover 
in which he urges such preventive measures as the regu- 
lar testing of alarm and safety devices, careful observa- 
tion of loiterers, and varying of the opening, closing and 
lunch-hour routines. He also suggests that the responsi- 
ble officials verify the authority of strange workmen seek- 
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ing access to the premises, keep a minimum amount of 
cash in the tellers’ cages, and insure that vaults and en- 
tranceways are locked at closing. 

The security devices which Mr. Hoover suggests in- 
clude silent alarm systems connected to local police or 
protection services, bulletproof glass at all tellers’ win- 
dows, automatic photography systems and tear gas in- 
stallations. 

Except for the silent alarm systems, only moderate 
success has been had with various security devices. Tear 
gas installations have been known to misfire and cause 
considerable consternation among customers and em- 
ployes, and on one notable occasion which the manu- 
facturer would banish from memory, a tear gas gun 
went off and drove every one from the bank for hours. 

Automatic photography systems have had mixed re- 
sults. A couple years ago, they resulted in the speedy 
identification and arrest of Cleveland bank robbers. On 
the other hand, a note passer who made off with over 
$500 in New York was out of focus when his picture 
was snapped and he is still at large. | 

The silent alarm system, which is tripped by re- 
moving certain bills from a teller’s drawer or by pushing 
a hidden button, usually brings police within a couple 
minutes. 

People, being creatures of habit, give any system draw- 
backs. For instance, there was the woman teller who, 
when faced by a large hairy individual demanding 
money, pressed the silent alarm button. A moment later, 
the phone rang, but the bandit reached inside the cage 
and answered it. “Miss Watson,” said the bored voice 
of the desk sergeant at police headquarters, “please be 
more careful, you’re standing on the alarm button.” 

Most banks, when confronted with an organized gang 
holdup, eschew any emulation of Horatio at the bridge 
because of the peril to customers and employes. Instead, 
they rely on blanket bond coverage and FDIC protec- 
tion to recoup the loss. 

The U.S. Treasury is permitting more and more micro- 
filming of bills to insure that bank robbers take “hot” 
and traceable money with them during a robbery. 

Along with the use of protection devices and marked 
bills, many banks also make coded calls to the homes 
of their bank officers in the morning to see they are not 
hostages of a bandit, and also have police on hand for 
the opening of the bank. 


Undesirable Side Effects 


When there is a robbery, the loss to the bank is often 
more than the immediate departure of cash in a getaway 
car. 

There is the apocryphal story of the lady, who, when 
forced to lie face down on the floor during a bank 
holdup, arose and surveyed the front of her dress and 
announced she was transferring her account to another 
bank. 

“But madam,” protested the vice president nearest at 
hand, “your savings were insured.” 

“I know,” retorted the lady, “but I’m going to a bank 
that sweeps its floors as well as insures its savings.” 

And this points up that a bank’s prestige suffers after 
a holdup, whether its floors are clean or not. One New 
Jersey bank, robbed twice within a short period, found 
it lost over $300,000 in accounts transferred by mail 
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Mural depicting 1868 robbery of Southern Bank of 





Kentucky, said to be the first bank robbed by Jesse James’ gang. 
This institution, now the Southern Deposit Bank, has been in 
continuous operation since 1839. The original building, scene of 
the robbery, still stands at Sixth and Main Streets, in Russellville, 


Kentucky. 


because customers were afraid to come into the bank. 

The note passer is heir to the bank robber, and is a 
less boisterous felon. His, or her, gambit is to show up 
in the bank, hand a note to a teller demanding cash, 
threaten the use of a hidden gun, bottle of acid, or 
bomb, and then depart with the boodle in the twinkling 
of an eye, leaving only confusion and conflicting descrip- 
tions in his, or her, wake. 

The note passer doesn’t fit the pattern usually associat- 
ed with a criminal (although few criminals do anyway). 
Murray Teigh Bloom, writing about bank robbers profes- 
sional and amateur in the November 1, 1959 issue of 
THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, entitles his arti- 
cle, “Jesse James Is Now a Little Old Lady.” 

Most often the note is written with the bank’s ball 
point pen on one of the bank’s printed forms. Most often, 
too, the note passer is an amateur who resorts to robbery 
because of a sore need for money. The note passer is, 
in effect, hunting for the pot rather than looking for big 
game. 

Only about one in four attempts to obtain money by 
passing a threatening note is frustrated, and the average 
haul is $2,784. 

The note passer, when contemplating his peculiar lar- 
ceny, will usually come in the bank at least once or 
twice to get the lay of the land before making his at- 
tempt. 

A Private Affair 


Gerald J. Van Dorn, former FBI agent and now chief 
security officer for the Chase Manhattan Bank, says the 
real problem in note passing is “that it becomes a private 
affair between the crook and the teller.” 

Most of the other people in the bank are unaware of 
what is going on when the note passer makes his threat, 
and most of the protective devices are of little value, ex- 
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cept for the automatic camera when it catches a likeness 
of the crook. The note passer is usually gone from the 
bank by the time the police arrive a couple minutes 
after the alarm has sounded. 

These solo artists, who, as we said, account for 80 per 
cent of all robberies, usually are bluffing when they 
threaten a gun, acid or an explosive, but the teller has 
no way of finding that out except to rely on his own iron 
nerve. 

There are a number of things characterizing a note 
passer, Van Dorn says. Among them, a note passer is 
likely to wear dark glasses, to carry something with him, 
to act uncertain, and to have perspiration on his fore- 
head. 


Biggest on the Inside 


While holdup artists and note passers create the sharp- 
est impression, it is the steady poaching of trusted bank 
employes who have become embezzlers which causes the 
greatest loss. 

Fred E. Buettner, comptroller and auditor for The 
South East National Bank of Chicago, says, “It has been 
said there are always undetected embezzlements in ex- 
cess of $10 million in banks awaiting detection.” 

The average annual loss to employes is between $6 
and $8 million. The average embezzler has been a trusted 
employe for ten years, and he puts his hand into the 
till for more than three years before he is found out. 

The successful embezzler can cause a bank to close 
because the blanket bond isn’t big enough to cover what 
he has taken. A Chicago teller made off with $3.5 million, 
and a Pennsylvania cashier got $1.8 million, which are 
bigger single hauls than John Dillinger ever made. 

Norman Clark, a vice president of Scarborough & 
Company, a Chicago firm which acts as insurance coun- 
selor to banks, told the National Association of Super- 
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visors of State Banks at their Florida convention that 
one out of ten banks would discover an embezzlement 
within the year, and that 118 banks would discover an 
embezzlement every month. 


Control Deters Defalcations 


Continuing, Mr. Clark told the supervisors: “You don’t 
have the time or appropriations to conduct audits, but 
it is certainly your right to determine in your examina- 
tion that a control program is being followed. 

“From your own experience, I believe you will agree 
with our estimate that 8,000 or 9,000 banks have little 
or no internal control system and are inadequately 
insured. This is a frightening number when you consider 
how much of the public’s wealth is deposited for safe- 
keeping with these institutions which comprise 60 
per cent of all banks in the entire country.” 

As a possible solution, Mr. Clark pointed to the Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League which was organized in 
1952. 

The League offers a “survival kit” to members which 
includes monthly embezzlement case history bulletins; 
an audit questionnaire leading to analysis and recommen- 
dations for the bank with a full-time auditor; an internal 
control chart and a detailed explanation for the bank 
without a full-time auditor; an employe educational ques- 
tionnaire which provides a key to personnel training; 
provisions for a low-cost CPA-designed control program; 
and a “do-it-yourself” direct verification plan. 

Mr. Clark readily acknowledges that Scarborough & 
Company was appointed insurance administrative agents 
by the League to obtain an underwriting market for $1 
million excess fidelity coverage, which, he says, “was 
the first bank insurance written on a loss discovery basis.” 


A Born Proclivity for Evil 


In the matter of defalcations, the expertise is that if 
there can’t be a full-time auditor on the premises, there 
should be other means of stringent internal controls. For 
those who still look hopefully for a species of homo 
sapiens which isn’t susceptible to temptation there is the 
unrivalled example of the TV quiz shows and the long, 
long list of those who succumbed to their get-rich-quick 
blandishments. 

Mr. Buettner, writing in the March issue of AUDIT- 
GRAM, says: “Past experience confirms that embezzle- 
ment losses which caused banks to close their doors or 
to delve into capital funds generally occurred in the 
absence of adequate audit procedures and internal con- 
trols.” 


Appoint an Auditor 


Mr. Buettner suggests the board of directors appoint 
an employe as auditor, even though the job may be only 
part-time, and that the auditor report directly to the 
board. 

The advantages, he says, is that the auditor’s job 
takes the employe through all departments of the bank 
and is excellent training for future executives, and fur- 
ther, that having someone with the auditor’s title is a 
psychological deterrent to fraud. 

The whole purpose of an auditor is not to catch em- 
bezzlers, but to prevent any employe from becoming one. 
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Defalcations are most likely, says Mr. Buettner, in 
these places and under these circumstances: 

@ In the savings department through withholding de- 
posit tickets, faked or false withdrawals, and tampering 
with dormant accounts. 

@ By the commercial receiving and paying tellers 
through withholding or lapping of deposits, forcing cash 
balances, and plain abstraction of cash from premises. 

@ By the commercial bookkeepers through forged 
checks, overstatement of check and understatement of 
deposit totals, unauthorized overdrafts and dormant ac- 
counts. 

@ Through the loan and discount functions by fic- 
titious notes, liability ledger (daily totals not proved to 
control figure and then to general ledger), theft of collat- 
eral, and misapplication of principal and interest pay- 
ments. 

@ By officers of banks through combinations of all 
methods cited above, plus many more. 

A key defense against such felonious subtrefuges is to 
split work loads so that no employe has charge of any 
single transaction from beginning to end. The gravest 
danger of embezzlement lies in the man who has the 
greatest authority, opportunity and knowledge. 

A list of preventatives, given by Mr. Buettner, include: 

@ Rotation of duties at irregular and unannounced 
periods. Two weeks is adequate for tellers, but two to 
three months should be the period for bookkeepers. 

@ Full, uninterrupted vacations for at least two weeks, 
with no employe permitted to retain a key to the bank 
while on vacation. 

@ Careful scrutiny of employe’s activities, such as high 
living, unusual checking account activity, or excessive 
borrowing. 

@ Payment of adequate salaries to secure and retain 
competent employes. 

®@ Granting of loans to employes where necessary to 
prevent defalcation when the employe is in a period of 
financial stress because of sickness or misfortune. 

@ Prohibition of a “kitty” in all tellers’ cages. 

®@ Verification that every teller has his own cash, and 
that he can protect it properly at night or whenever he is 
obliged to leave the cage during working hours. Only 
one person should work out of a cash drawer. 

@ Use of direct verification on checking, savings and 
loan accounts. 

@ Removal of all bank records from the reach of all 
officers and employes after working hours. 

@ Follow up on all closed accounts to determine they 
are proper. 

There are, of course, numerous other areas which 
can be manipulated for the purpose of embezzlement, 
and Mr. Buettner says that the day of compulsory audits 
may not be far off, but he suggests this can be delayed 
by closer voluntary control and greater vigilance. 

No francolin, and certainly no bank, enjoys being 
devoured, whether it is by a sportsman, a pot hunter, or 
a cannibalistic member of the flock. 

In the case of bank robbers, note passers and em- 
bezzlers, the bromidic ounce of prevention is worth more 
than a ton of cure because there is the double bereave- 
ment of losing what the thief takes-and of lesing over 
the long-term because the bank’s prestige is damaged. 
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the forecast for 1960 shows 
another decline in farm income. 
the question: what to do for 





BY DON HIPSCHMAN 


Agriculture—Sick Member 
Of the Economic Community 


In his travels across the United States 
better than a century ago, John 
James Audubon painted one of his 
rare landscapes. Utterly tranquil and 
serene and touched with light and 
the genius of Audubon’s brush, the 
scene shows broad green fields slop- 
ing to meet a purling river. In the 
middle distance is a farm with a sub- 
stantial white house and sturdy out- 
buildings painted with red ocre. Red- 
brown horses graze on the fields. A 
dozing village is in the background, 
completing this panygeric to the 
Jeffersonian ideal of the good life of 
country gentlemen. 

The artist, could we reincarnate 
him in 1960 to gaze upon the land- 
scape he had painted in 1822, would 
probably clutch his breast, moan 
“backward, turn backward, O time 
in thy flight,’ and vanish with a 
vaporous curse to the nirvanah of 
more peaceful times. 

Let us click our Kodak and repair 
to the darkroom to see what time 
has wrought on this once pristine 
countryside. 

Now, across the river, which bears 
a tide of soggy newspapers and 


Behind the prosperous facade of 
farms such as these are mount- 
ing costs and shrinking incomes. 
Co-operatives have helped reduce 
farm costs somewhat, but do not 
have much leverage in moving 
the entire agricultural economy 
upward, 
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rusting tin cans, thrusts a concrete 
band of highway populated by a 
mindless noisesome rush of automo- 
biles. From the roof of the house— 
now a startling pastel—juts the vul- 
gar angularity of a television an- 
tenna. A tractor snorts across the 
field with frantic sprayer arms be- 
dewing the crop with a glaucous coat 
of bi-chlorinated hydrocarbons. From 
a desk in the corner of the living 
room the owner shifts his harried 
gaze first to his 3.8 hired hands 
carrying out his edicts, then to the 
bulging steel bins in the yard, and 
ultimately to the sad truths on the 
ledger in front of him. 

The farm picture of the 1960's 
presents no clean-lined and simple 
situation such as Audubon was able 
to portray; rather, it is more a con- 
fused nightmare of Salvador Dali. 

This is the age when the farmer 
has every means at his command to 
overcome hunger not only for the 
United States but also for a large part 
of the world. This is also the age 
when the number of farms and farm- 
ers is shrinking, and when farm in- 
come is dwindling. This is the age 


when the whole of agriculture may 
contain the seeds for another de- 
pression. 

What are commercial banks help- 
ing to do to alleviate the situation and 
what can they do are questions of 
primary importance to both the 
farmer and the country banker be- 
cause they rise and fall together. 


Midas-like Technology 


At the core of the matter is the 
incredible Midas-like technology 
which is at once the envy of the 
world and the bane of the American 
farmer. This capacity to produce has 
led to gigantic overproduction until 
it seems that every cave in the United 
States must be filled with frozen eggs 
and the glut of our burgeoning 
hinterlands. 

Technology has enabled one 
farmer to produce enough food and 
fiber to meet the need of 25 persons. 
As a result, fewer and fewer farmers 
have been needed as technology has 
improved, and the number of farmers 
has decreased steadily. 

The U. S. was once primarily an 
agricultural nation, but since the 
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The abandoned country school- 
house is symbolic of the farmer’s 
exodus to the city and his de- 
creasing ability to be self-sustain- 
ing and to maintain local govern- 
ment units independently. 


Civil War it has been engaging in a 
constant industrial revolution. In 
1954, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture estimated there were 21,890,- 
000 persons on farms, or what 
amounted to 13.8 per cent of the 
total population of 154,388,000. In 
1920, there were 31,974,000 persons 
on farms, or 30.1 per cent of the 
total. The decline has been constant. 
It continues. 


Banks Report Decline 


In a survey made by THE INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER, bankers across 
the United States were asked: Has 
the number of your customers em- 
ployed in agriculture increased or 
decreased within the last five years? 
By what per cent do you estimate? 

Only two banks said they had had 
increases within that period. One was 
a new bank, and the other had ex- 
panded its territory. Of the remain- 
der, 81.5 per cent said they had lost 
farm customers, and only 13.1 per 
cent said the number had remained 
the same. 

The average decrease by those who 
said they had lost customers during 
the past five years was 11.1 per cent, 
with losses ranging from 80 per cent 
(in Colorado because of drought) 
to less than 1 per cent. 

A banker in Caddo County, Okla- 
homa commented: “For the past 20 
years, this country has averaged los- 
ing 1,000 people off of farms. The 
tendency is for consolidation of small 
farms into larger ones. Twenty-five 
years ago, 90 per cent of our busi- 
ness was with farmers or related bus- 
inesses. During this period it has 
decreased to 10 per cent.” 

Over three-fourths of the banks 
queried said they did business with 
farmers, and their business with those 
in agriculture or in fields dependent 
upon it accounted for 40 per cent of 


- all their banking activity. 


Half of the banks surveyed, which 
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had deposits ranging from $500,000 
to better than $22 million, said agri- 
culture was the principal business of 
their area. 

Of those banks serving agricultural 
areas, 15.3 per cent said they had 
from 1 to 100 customers in agricul- 
ture, 40.4 said they had from 101 to 
500 customers in agriculture, 15.6 
per cent said they had from 501 to 
1,000 customers in agriculture, and 












28.4 per cent said they had 1,001 or 
more customers in agriculture. 


The Sick Industry 


Farmers and agriculture are quite 
important to a large number of banks, 
but agriculture is a sick industry. 
There is also some evidence that a 
number of banks are willing to ig- 
nore this phase of their business and 
concentrate on the more solid aspects 
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of their community. 

These are some of the symptoms 
which are present because technology 
has led to overproduction (or else an- 
tiquated our system of distribution) : 

@ Shrinking farm populations. 

@ Farmers who are getting in- 
creasingly older, with no young farm- 
ers to replace them. 

@ Farm sizes which are expanding 
constantly, a factor which, in itself, 
leads to a multiplicity of problems. 

@ Ever-increasing costs of farm 
inventories, paving the way for farm- 
ing to be either a closed feudal so- 
ciety or to be forfeited into the hands 
of corporations operating “food fac- 
tories.” 

@ An Alice-in-Wonderland govern- 
mental farm program which often 
finds Tweedlededum working at 
cross-purposes with Tweedlededee. 

@ Shrinking farm incomes, which 
prevent the farmer from spending at 
a rate equal with the rest of the na- 
tion and which in turn hobbles spend- 
ing and production in a large number 
of other industries, with the end re- 
sult that the whole economy cannot 
attain its optimum potential. 

The journey from the farm to the 
city is a natural one in many cases. 
Farms are not abie to contain or pro- 
vide work for all the children born 
on them, and there is a demand for 
labor in new and expanding indus- 
tries. The birth rate does not account 
for the total immigration from farm 
to city, though. 


There is little new blood coming 
into farming at a rate comparable to 
other industry. In a 1954 survey of 
farm tenure, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture said that of 4,695,569 
farm operators reporting their ages, 
only 1.9 per cent were under 25, 13.2 
per cent were in the 25-34 age brack- 
et, 23.4 per cent were in the 35-44 
group, 24.6 per cent were in the 45- 
54 age group, and 16.6 per cent were 
65 and older. Over 61 per cent of all 
farm operators are 45 years old or 
older. 

Farm tenure continues to increase, 
also. In 1930, 39.6 per cent of farm 
operators had been on their farms 10 
years or longer. By 1950 this figure 
had risen to 43.3 per cent, and in 
1954 it was 53.3 per cent. Doubtless 
it is even higher today. 


Growing Pains 


One of the major results of tech- 
nology has been to enlarge the size 
of farms. The farmer has needed ma- 
chinery to keep even, and in the econ- 
omy of production, has found that he 
must add more and more land to 
make his machinery pay its keep. The 
trend to mechanization has also made 
it necessary for the farmer to concen- 
trate his efforts where it is most 
profitable to use that machinery, thus 
hobbling his efforts at diversified use 
of the land. 

In 1900, the average farm was 
146.2 acres. This grew to 174 acres 


Farm Income and Prices, 1947-59 
INDEX OF PRICES 








Realized Paid Received 
Net Farm By By 
Income Farmers Farmers Parity 

(billions ) (1910-14—100) Ratio 
oe Ee pet $17.3 240 276 115 
SE ae peas: 16.1 260 287 110 
RRS Seer ne 13.8 251 250 100 
Be ge paar case 13.2 256 258 101 
SEER ee 15.2 282 302 107 
RRS REER eee Se 14.4 287 288 100 
ORE Te 13.9 277 255 92 
SE 12.2 277 246 89 
OE erat ines cies 14.5 276 232 84 
ME tes civse ceeey 12.0 278 230 83 
MO, ss scar n eas Caoes 11.0 286 235 82 
REE 13.1 293 250 85 
FOE Pains ak tad hin cae 11.2 296* 235* 79* 
*Oct. 15, 1959 
Source: U.S.D.A. 
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in 1940, to 215.3 acres in 1950, and 
to 242.5 acres in 1954, 

It was the advent of the tractor in 
the late 1920’s and early 1930's 
which was the pressure for increasing 
farm acreage. Again, after World 
War II, widespread rural electrifica- 
tion provided more horsepower for 
more tasks, and again farm sizes in- 
creased, 

Farm land in the United States is 
now about at the maximum, and, if 
anything, is likely to decline here- 
after. Excluding Hawaii and Alaska, 
there are 1,903,834,640 acres in the 
United States. Slightly more than 70 
per cent of this is privately-owned, 
and slightly more than 60 per cent is 
in farm land. 

In 1880, only 28 per cent of all 
land was in farm land. 

This increased to 44.1 per cent in 
1900, to 55.7 per cent in 1940, and 
to 60.9 per cent in 1950, the peak 
year. Since then, farm acreage has 
declined one-tenth of a percent, and 
will probably continue to experience 
decreases as population grows and 
the pattern of land _ utilization 
changes. 

For one thing, there are now some 
40,000 square miles of this country 
under concrete serving the highway 
system. The Inter-State system will 
add considerably to this, and other 
state and local road projects will con- 
tribute. 

Another factor is the loss of at least 
a million acres annually to urban and 
industrial encroachment. 

Irrigation of arid regions may pro- 
vide more farm land, but this possi- 
bility is rather small as the owner- 
ship of this land is such (Indian 
reservations, military posts, national 
parks, etc.) that little of it will be- 
come available for private ownership. 
Nor does there appear to be any 
need of it at the moment. 


Financial Stress 


Swelling farm sizes and mechani- 
zation have put the farmer under con- 
siderable stress to protect his invest- 
ment. In 1900, the average value of 
a farm and its buildings was $2,896, 
which left agriculture a fairly open 
field with anyone who had an inclina- 
tion to work hard and a capacity for 
management. The situation was still 
true in 1940 when the average value 
of a farm and buildings was $5,518. 


After World War II, though, the 
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picture changed rapidly. In 1950 the 
price was $13,911. This became $19,- 
761 in 1954, and today, the estimate 
is nearly $30,000. Plus this, there is 
the cost of machinery which can 
amount to as much as $50,000 for 
the individual farm. 

In order to protect the tremendous 
investments he has in land and ma- 
chinery, the farmer has had to pro- 
duce more and more, thus forcing 
prices lower and thus committing the 
whole of agriculture to an anomalous 
position not found in any other in- 
dustry. 

Many farmers have gone down be- 
cause of their heavy debts and low 
prices. The survivors have grown 
bigger, but not necessarily healthier 
financially. True, there are farmers 
who make handsome profits in this 
day and age, but they are a rather 
infinestimal minority. 


Total net farm income in the United 
States in 1958 (which was the best 
year for farmers since 1951) was 
$2,990. The Midwest and the Far 
West were generally the best areas. 
In Arizona, tops in the nation, aver- 
age net income was $14,025 per farm. 
This was almost double that in Ne- 
vada, the next best area. Mississippi 
was low for the U. S. with the aver- 
age per farm income of $1,244. 

In 1959, farm income is estimated 
to have dropped almost 20 per cent, 
which puts the farmer back to about 
the 1949 average net income of 


$2,259, 


The Consumer Pays 


The most astonishing thing about 
the whole farm income picture, 
though, is that government expendi- 
tures for subsidies average almost 
$2,000 per farm. Next year, the 
USDA budget will be knocking about 
the $9 billion mark. Before 1955, it 
never got over $1 billion per year. 
Who pays: naturally, the consumer. 

While farm prices have declined, it 
has not benefited the consumer. Costs 
of packaging, transportation and mer- 
chandising have risen tremendously, 
with the result that food prices have 
gone up steadily while the farmer’s 
slice of the food dollar has gotten 
smaller and smaller. 


In 1959, in order for consumer 
food prices to drop 2 per cent, farm 
prices declined 7 per cent. From 1948 
to 1957, farm prices rose hardly any, 
but during the same period the cost 
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of marketing jumped by more than 
$11 billion, Last year, the farmer 
got 38 cents out of the food dollar, 
the lowest in nearly 25 years. 

What hope does the farmer have? 
Very little, with the government pre- 
dicting further farm price declines 
this year. 

In short, what is happening is that 
the government’s price support pro- 
gram, which already has $9 billion 
worth of farm products stored away, 
seems to have its effect on tax costs 
and not food prices, Twenty-one of 
the 250-plus farm products are sup- 
ported, and 10 of those which are 
supported have market prices above 
the support price. 

Naturally, the consumer has to pay 
for the cost of packaging, transporta- 
tion, merchandising and all the other 
incidentals when he goes to the store. 

In addition, he must consider that 
part of his income tax which goes to 


promising new year with our theme 
song, which tells the story that “the 
checks you sell cost you nothing.” 
It’s an old story to most of our bank 
customers but it may be new to 
those who perhaps for the first 
time are becoming involved in 
check ordering procedure. To 
them, in particular, we would point 
out that checks which are given 
away free are mighty expensive, no 
matter how low their cost may be, 
while the checks which are sold to 
customers insure full cost recovery. 


Since this is true, it naturally 
follows that the more checks you 
sell the lower your net cost will be. 
It is also true that you will sell 
more checks if they are easy to sell. 
Further, checks are easy to sell if 
they are high in quality and if they 
are backed up by a well-planned 
merchandising program. They are 
harder to sell if quality is sacrificed 
in any degree, and still harder to 





7 THE OLD THEME SONG 
We would like to start off this sell if they are not supported by 





subsidies as part of his grocery bill. 


Pandora’s Box 


Government activity in agriculture 
first became widespread during the 
disastrous drought and depression of 
the 1930’s. It grew during World 
War II when certain basic crops and 
produce were encouraged by subsi- 
dization. 

Since the end of World War II, 
however, it has grown into a fantas- 
tically jumbled hodge-podge. 

Take, for example, the matter of 
subsidies on crops to hold farm in- 
come up. Then consider the Soil Con- 
servation Service which espouses the 
very worthwhile principles of pro- 
tecting and conserving land. The SCS 
has devoted the bulk of its activities 
in many states to the drainage of wet- 
lands so they can be converted to 
farmland. It has given only cursory 
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sales aids which have proved 
themselves. 


Banks that deal with us lay out a 
lot of money for bank checks but 
it is astonishing how much they 
recover. This is due primarily to 
the vigorus and sustained selling 
effort of bank people, but we like 
to think it is also due in part to 
the steady stream of advertising 
folders and other sales aids we pro- 
vide. After more than twenty years 
of trial and error, we have a pretty 
good working knowledge of what 
constitutes an effective sales 
program. 

Now that the need for imprinted 
checks is recognized, substantial 
sums of money are involved and 
cost recovery takes on new mean- 
ing. Proved merchandising know- 
how also has greater significance. 
We offer high-quality checks, top- 
notch service, and merchandising 
experience. 





KANSAS 








Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLi, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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Pocemost on your list of New Year’s resolutions 
for 1960 should be to attend the 26th annual 
convention of The Independent Bankers Association 
to be held May 22-26 in the Hilton Hotel in Denver, 
Colorado. 






Fj 
: The convention—expected to be the largest in 
& the IBA’s 30-year history—is, of course, of vital 
Ee interest to every independent banker in the United 
‘ Mi States, and important issues confronting the bank- 
SEI) ey | ing fraternity will be brought to light and discussed. 
ary @/> But also on hand will be tours of this glamorous 


and historical Far West region, and also a chance 
to visit Hawaii, the newest state in the Union. 

Pre- and post-convention tours are being handled 
by the American Express Company. 

The pre-convention tour starts May 15 from 
“ed Chicago, and the seven-day itinerary includes stops 

a . at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Las Vegas and the 
From the sky deck of the First National Bank, Denver’s highest building, | Hoover Dam. 
visitors can see an exciting panorama of the Great Plains and the anid The post-convention tour leaves Denver May 
Mountains. 27, and stops are arranged at Las Vegas, Hoover 
r Dam, Los Angeles and San Francisco. It is also 
a seven-day tour. 

In San Francisco, the principal attractions to be 
visited are the Skyline Drive overlooking the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the Mission Dolores, Golden Gate State 

metropolitan Denver in Park, Lincoln Park, the Presidio, the Golden Gate 
an idyllic sylvan setting is and Oakland Bay bridges, St. Francis Wood, Ocean 

Echo Lake, one of the Beach, the Cliff House, the Civic Center, Seal Rock. 


the Civic Center, the Sea Cliff residential section 






F 





> 
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An easy drive from 


many snow-fed lakes in 


the Colorado Rockies. and Chinatown. 
In Los Angeles, the tours will cover the movie, 


radio and television studios, Beverly Hills, the 
famous beaches, Hollywood Boulevard, Sunset 
Strip, Santa Monica and other sections of the 


CF 3 yey 


Los Angeles and Hollywood areas. Disneyland is 
nearby, and there will be opportunity to visit it 
and other places of individual interest. 
At Las Vegas, there is golf, fishing and horse- 
For those who like their pleasures less strenuous than mountain climbing __ back riding in addition to the fabulous hotels and 
but still enjoy the scenery, there are seven public golf courses and four night clubs which boast celebrities of the enter- 
private clubs in Denver. tainment world. Included in tour arrangement are 
dinner and a floor show at the Flamingo Hotel. 
Hoover Dam is one of the stopping points, and 
visitors will have a chance to stop at Boulder City 
to see movies of the actual construction of the dam. 
Following the post-convention tour, arrangements 
can be made by American Express to visit the 
Hawaiian Islands, with transportation via tourist 
or first class air service, or on the S.S. Lurline 
which sails from San Francisco June 5 and arrives 
at Honolulu June 1C. Hawaiian tour prices will be 
furnished upon request. 
During the convention itself, three days will be 
devoted to business and two days to tours to 
Central City, Estes Park and other Colorado points 
of interest. There will also be a women’s luncheon 
on May 23, with a special program. 








The lordly towers and soaring 
spans of the Oakland Bay 
Bridge make it one of the en- 
gineering marvels of the world. 
It will be visited on tours 
before and after the IBA con- 


vention. 


No trip to California is com- 
plete without taking in Holly- 
wood and the movie colony. 
Here’s Grauman’s Chinese 
Theatre on premier night. 


Kipling notwithstanding, East 
and West meet and mingle 
most successfully in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. The super- 
lative cuisine and entertain- 
ment here is famous. 


A landmark to travelers of the Pacific 
is Diamond Head, Waikiki’s Gibral- 
tar-like extinct volcanic crater which 
can be seen from almost any vantage 

point along the beach. Tours to 
Hawaii following the convention 
can be arranged by sea or air. 








WITH 





THE EDITOR 


A YEAR AGO a friend who was about to start for Califor- 
nia concluded a rhapsodic recital of the trip’s details with 
this statement, obviously intended to 
thrill us, “I’m going on a champagne 
flight.” We refrained from saying, 
“So what!” because after all, he was 
a nice guy. We have nothing against 
champagne, though when there’s 
drinking to be done our preference 
.is for bourbon, with branch water. 
Normally, on those airlines serving 
champagne, we skip it in favor of 
milk or a cup of tea, not being a cof- 
fee drinker. We made an exception to our scif-enforced 
ban against champagne on airplanes a few Sundays ago 
and lived to regret it. The stuff never did sit very well, 
even when our stomach was stronger than now. 

As we sat watching a group of adults drinking cham- 
pagne and eating snacks (sausages on a stick, a sandwich 
and salted nuts) at 11 a.m. on Sunday, we thought any 
airline serving champagne would show good judgment 
if the bottles were kept corked until the noon meal. We 
were of the same mind when champagne was served with 
lunch, at 1:15 p.m. 

Watching the champagne-drinking passengers, we re- 
membered the “Skid Row” derelict we had seen the same 
morning, sneaking into a doorway for a 7 a.m. drink 
from a bottle. It brought to mind that old vaudeville gag, 
“If you drink in a dive, you’re a drunk; if you drink at 
the country club, you’re a sport.” 

Someday, when we're in especially waspish mood, 
think we'll contact the public relations department of a 
champagne-lovin’ airline for help in doing an article 
which we'll soberly assure them is to be titled, “How I 
Became An Airborne Alcoholic.” 


*  * 
SMOOTH THAT BROW 


Worry never robs tomorrow of its sorrow; it only saps 
today of its strength. 





MR. BELL 


*x k * 


MEMBERS of the House Ways & Means Committee were 
courting mental indigestion, an occupational hazard of 
legislators, as they sat day after day listening to testimony 
of economists and other learned men suggesting various 
ways of revising the nation’s tax structure. 

Significantly, fewer than half the committee members 
were on hand at a recent hearing at which arguments for 
and against taxation of mutual savings banks and loan 
associations were presented. Most of those in the audience 
of 150 were connected with savings institutions. 
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By HOWARD BELL 


Bankers have high hopes that one of the “tax 
equality” bills now pending in Congress will be 
enacted into law, though most are realistic enough 
to appreciate the fact that passage is not likely in 
the coming session of Congress. Sponsors of the 
bills that would do the job are Representatives 
Noah Mason of Illinois, Thomas Curtis of Missouri 
and Burr Harrison of Virginia. 

When witnesses for commercial banks appear before 
the committee to urge passage of the Mason Bill, they will 
come under sharp questioning by at least one committee 
member. Representative Eugene J. Keogh, New York 
Democrat who is a mutual savings bank trustee in Brook- 
lyn, is the man with the background and knowledge to 
toss the barbed questions at commercial bank representa- 
tives, 

One weakness of the Mason Bill is pinpointed regularly 
by Representative Keogh. In addition to increasing taxes 
on mutual savings banks and savings and loans, the bill 
would give commercial banks a tax “break” in that it 
would allow a higher reserve for losses. Representative 
Keogh repeatedly has questioned the propriety of one 
segment of an industry (commercial banks) seeking not 
only higher taxes on another segment of an industry 
(S&L’s and mutuals) but at the same time asking tax 
relief for itself. 

The tax relief for commercial banks in the Mason 
Bill might well be its Achilles heel. The Harrison and 
Curtis Bills before the committee do not have this weak- 
ness, 

At any rate, to achieve any change in the tax structure 
that will increase the tax load of mutuals and savings 
and loans will be difficult. 


* OK 
COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS 


It is better to give thanks for what you have than to 
drive yourself crazy over what you haven't got. 


* kk * 


OUR NATION certainly has made tremendous progress in 
the past 20 years. That ironic thought came to us as we 
noted that interest on the federal debt in the current fiscal 
year will exceed the total spent by the federal govern- 
ment in 1940, This year’s interest payment will be 
nearly $10 billion, Actual federal expenditures in 
1940 totaled $9,062,000,000. 

The above comparison is uncomplicated and simple. 
Neither uncomplicated nor simple is the problem of how 
to trim the spending of the government, especially when 
the major part of our federal budget, about $40 billion, 
goes for uneconomic and wasteful military purposes. 
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PERCEPTIVE WIFE STORY 
A doctor in a large city for a medical convention was 
talking with a spectacular blonde in the lobby of the con- 
vention hotel when his wife suddeny emerged from the 
elevator. Eyeing the blonde’s departing figure the wife 
snapped, “How do you happen to know her?” 
“Oh, just professionally,” the doctor replied. 


The angry wife raised a sarcastic eyebrow. “Yours or 
hers?” 


* & + 


HERE’S GOOD NEWS for all of you who are planning to 
attend the 26th annual convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association in Denver next May 22-26, Friends 
in Denver tell us that construction of the new Hilton 
Hotel, where the convention will be held, is progressing 
on schedule and that it should be operating in March. 

Within two weeks after you receive this maga- 
zine, the first mailing for the convention should 
reach your desk. Included in each mailing will be 
a convention registration form and a hotel res- 
ervation card. Fill both forms out promptly. We 
don’t want you to miss this outstanding event. 


* oo * 


REPETITION IS TOUGH 
The hard part of making good is that you have to do it 
again every day. 


* Ke * 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS of small banks is marketing its 
stock. Many authorities repeatedly have urged banks to 
broaden their stockholder base by making stock available, 
especially to residents of the community in which the 
bank operates. 

Since this is a common problem, we believe you will be 
interested in how the Guaranty Bank & Trust Company 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, handles the sale of its shares. In 
response to a letter of inquiry, Van Vechten Shaffer, the 
bank’s president, wrote us: 

“For many years any stock in this bank was traded 
through the officers. We made the market and stock that 
was offered for sale was either purchased or placed by 
us where we thought it advantageous to have it. 

“Our directors always criticized the arrangement, feel- 
ing that there was a tendency on the part of management 
to hold down the price to the advantage of the purchaser 
and the disadvantage of the seller. 

“Finally, we approached a couple of local brokers and 
asked them if they would handle the stock. It is not a 
‘listing’ as you mention, but simply the over the counter 
trading in any of our shares that appear either for pur- 
chase or sale. Any inquiries that we get are referred to 
the broker and they price the stock sufficiently to give 
them a nominal commission. There has been no increase 
in trading, but the stock shoved up about $10 a share 
without any of our officers having anything to do with 
the price. 

“Everybody seems happier. The market for the stock is 
broader and there is no possibility of anybody saying that 
management took advantage of them. We think it is a 
good arrangement. Obviously, however, you need a first 
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class broker with some experience in handling unlisted 
stocks.” 


* K * 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


When I was a boy, I used to do what my father wanted. 
Now I have to do what my son wants. My problem is 
“When am I going to do what I want?” 


* kk * 


WHAT A PERSON sees when he tries the difficult, if not 
impossible, task of looking into the future depends on the 
perspective he wishes to take. His perspective is condi- 
tioned by background, education and experience. 

That thought came to use as we saw two new projec- 
tions on the future. One, from “Dun’s Review and Mod- 
ern Industry,” said it was the consensus of 20 economists 
who contributed to a special forecast that the American 
economy during the next 10 years will climb at a rate 
even faster than during the 1950's. 

Reading that forecast leads one to believe that we will 
have a vigorous, dynamic future in a democracy, as now. 
There was a sobering note, however, in a prediction by 
Norman Thomas, ofttime presidential candidate and 
America’s chief spokesman for socialism. His prediction 
is that in 20 years this country will have a “new form of 
capitalism” which will so closely resemble the Russian 
system that we will have “little left to fight about.” Said 
Mr. Thomas: 

“By 1980, big government and big business will 
have merged, a trend already designed by mush- 
rooming economic power of a small number of in- 
dustrial corporations and appointive posts of 
enormous executive power in Washington occu- 
pied by their representatives.” 

“What we will have is capitalism practiced by 
the state for the benefit of the state.” 

We enjoyed the comment Ed Wimmer made on the 
Thomas statement. Mr. Wimmer is the able and vocal 
vice president of the National Federation of Independent 
Business. Mr. Wimmer declared, “Mr. Thomas is not 
talking through his hat. In fact, about 75 per cent of his 
original socialist platform has already been adopted, but 
his prediction in this instance misses the point; that if 
we stay on the same road we are now traveling, the 
‘merger’ will have to include big labor; the end result 
of such a bigamous nuptial knot being the end of free- 
dom and thus the end of capitalism.” 


* K * 
CHANGE OF PACE 

A customer, shopping for a record player in a large 
appliance store, finally located one he liked. 

“What terms do you wish, sir?” inquired the sales girl. 

“Terms? I'll pay cash.” replied the customer. 

“Cash!” the clerk exclaimed. “I'll have to get the man- 
ager to see how to handle this.” 


x k 


A LIFETIME SUMMARIZED 


A man’s life is 20 years of having his Mother ask him 
where he is going, 40 years of having his wife ask him 
the same question, and at the end the mourners are won- 
dering, too. 


—Sam Levenson 
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Canton, Ohio—Elbert L. Frank, 
former vice president of the Mellon 
Rasa National Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany of Pitts- 
burgh, has been 
appointed senior 
vice president of 
The Harter Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany. J. Brenner 
Root, chairman 
of the board, 
said Mr. Frank had also been named 
a director. At Mellon since 1950, Mr. 
Frank had specialized in loan admin- 
istration, corporate service and busi- 
ness development in the national de- 
partment. 





MR. FRANK 


Lemoyne, Pennsylvania — 
George F. Myers was elected presi- 
dent of the Lemoyne Trust Company 
in November. 

Mr. Myers is the son of John E. 
Myers, president since 1943 and new 
chairman of the board. Mr. Myers’ 
grandfather, Robert L. Myers, found- 
ed the institution in 1905 and served 
as president for 43 years. An uncle, 
Robert L. Myers, Jr., has been State 
Secretary of Banking since 1953. 

Mr. Myers is president of the Cum- 
berland-Perry Bankers Association, 
and is past president of the Harris- 
burg Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. He is a graduate of 
Dickinson College, where he won Phi 
Beta Kappa honors, and served as a 
Marine Corps officer in the South 
Pacific during World War II. 

In other personnel changes: Stan- 
ley R. Neidhammer was promoted 
from trust officer to vice president 
and trust officer; William H. Good- 
year was named assistant vice presi- 
dent; and Paul M. Ritter was elected 
assistant secretary. 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado— 
Norman R. Sherwood, a certified 
public accountant, has joined The 
Exchange National Bank as head of 
the auditing department, J. D. Acker- 
man, president, announced. 

Mr. Sherwood, a 1948 graduate of 
the University of Denver, had been 
with the national firm of Ernst and 
Ernst for 11 years. 


Grinnell, Iowa — Thomas J. 
Thornton, executive vice president of 
the Citizens State Bank of Donnell- 
son, Iowa, has accepted the vice pres- 
idency of the Grinnell State Bank and 
will take over that position January 1. 

Mr. Thornton joined the Citizens 
Bank in 1947, He was in charge of 
the extensive improvement and mod- 
ernization at the bank in 1956, and 
has been in charge of the loan de- 
partment for the past several years. 





From 
Old Grizzlies to 
Bright-eyed Cubs 
They're joining in the 
Rush to the Rockies 


for the annual convention 
of the Independent Bankers 
Association in Denver 





May 22-26, 1960 


St. Louis, Missouri—Directors 
of the Hampton Bank of St. Louis 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents a share, payable Decem- 
ber 31 to shareholders of record De- 
cember 20, 1959. 

At the same meeting, the directors 
also recommended the par value of 
the capital stock of the bank be 
changed from $20 a share to $10 
and that an additional share be is- 
sued for each one now outstanding. 

The recommendation of a 100 per 
cent stock split will be presented to 
the shareholders for their approval at 
the annual meeting to be held Feb- 
ruary 19, according to James R. 
James, board chairman. 


Dallas, Texas—John M. Griffith, 
president of The City National Bank 
of Taylor, Taylor, Texas, was re- 
elected Class A director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas by Group 
2 banks of the Eleventh Federal Re- 
serve District. 

Mr. Griffith began his banking 
career in The City National Bank 
of Taylor in 1925, having grown up 
in his father’s bank doing odd jobs 
before and after school and during 
vacation periods. He was named as- 
sistant cashier in 1925 and advanced 
through various positions to the pres- 
idency in 1940. 

He was first vice president of the 
City National Bank of Houston, 
Houston, Texas, from 1943 until 
1948, when he returned to Taylor. 
He serves in various capacities with 
several financial and fraternal or- 
ganizations and is active in the civic 
life of his community. 

The Eleventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict comprises all of Texas and parts 
of Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 
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Wellston, Missouri —A testi- 
monial dinner marking his 50th year 
with the State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Wellston was given in honor 
of President Fred L. Wuest on No- 
vember 10, 1959. 

Mr. Wuest will resign as president 
following the annual stockholders’ 
meeting in January, but will continue 
with the bank as chairman of its ad- 
visory committee and as a member of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Wuest, now 65, began at the 
State Bank as an office boy in 1909. 
He interrupted his career to serve in 
the army during World War I. 

At the dinner, Mr. Wuest was pre- 
sented with a television set, a tie bar 
which is a replica of the bank build- 
ing, and a plaque from the Wellston 
Chamber of Commerce for commun- 
ity service. The Missouri Bankers As- 
sociation presented him with a cer- 
tificate of membership in the 50 Year 
Club. 

On November 12, at an employe 
recognition night, Mr. Wuest was 
presented a set of luggage and his 
first retirement check. 


San Diego, California—James 
M. Riggs was recently named assist- 
ant manager of the Pacific Beach 
office of The United States National 
Bank, according to B. W. Ferguson, 
vice president and manager of the 
office. 

Mr. Riggs has been with the bank 
four years. Prior to that time he was 
affiliated with a bank in the Mid- 
west five years. Mr. Riggs served in 
the army in World War II. He is 
active in fraternal and civic organi- 
zations. 


Glencoe, Minnesota — Stock- 
holders of the Security State Bank 
of Glencoe voted an increase of capi- 
tal stock from $50,000 to $100,000 
through the declaration of a 100 per 
cent stock dividend. 

In addition to the capital increase, 
the bank has a surplus of $100,000 
and undivided profits and reserves 
of $100,000. Deposits are in excess 
of $4 million. 

A. W. Hoese, president, said this 
was the second time capital has been 
increased by stock dividend since 
the bank was organized in 1935 with 
a capital of $25,000. 
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V’LL LOVE YOU IN 
MAY AS I DID 
IN DECEMBER 


With one of my Christmas Clubs, you'll have proof that Santa 


loves you the year-round. 


My Clubs are always on the job. People come in to make payments 
... discover your other services... stay on as customers. Many 
will deposit part or all their Christmas money in savings accounts. 
Then, too, my Clubs are wonderful goodwill builders. 


There are many Clubs to choose from, but I know Rand M¢Nally’s 
Club will do a wonderful job for you. Rand M¢Nally gives you 
beautiful four-color promotional material, ad mats, shopping and mailing 
lists, coupon books, checks, and other supplies. In fact, you get 
everything you need for a successful Club that keeps growing. 


For samples and full 
information, write today to: 
Rand MCNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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Chicago, Illinois—J. A. Schram, 

a director of The District National 

na Bank of Chicago, 
was recently elec- 
ted president of 
the Comptometer 
Corporation. Mr. 
Schram had been 
a director of 
Comptometer and 
head of the com- 
pany’s Burke golf 
division since the 
company acquired Burke in May of 
this year. 

Mr. Schram, who attended the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was secretary and 
director of Straus & Schram, a chain 
of retail furniture stores, until he en- 
tered the Air Corps in World War II. 
He served in Washington, D.C., and 
in the China-Burma-India Theatre. 

He has been a director of the Dis- 
trict National Bank since it was or- 
ganized in 1933. He is president and 
a director of Illinois Shipping Con- 
tainer Company; a vice president of 
National PGA Distributors, Inc., and 
secretary and director of the Glen- 
wood Apartments Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 





MR. SCHRAM 


Dallas, Texas—The board of di- 
rectors of First National Bank in 
Dallas have elected seven new bank 
officers and promoted four others. 

John T. Dale and Leo Patterson, 
Jr. were named assistant vice presi- 
dents. 

Advanced from assistant cashiers 
to assistant vice presidents were Amos 
E. Cloninger, John Rawles Fulgham, 
Jr., Robert T. Present and Lewis R. 
Wilson. 

Elected assistant cashiers of First 
National Bank were James P. Bar- 
bosa, Forrest L. Hamilton, Allen 
Sanders, James M. Spellings and 
Marvin L. West. 


Los Angeles, California — The 
Union Bank board of directors re- 
cently promoted seven officers in its 
head office. 

Lewis B. Maier, assistant vice pres- 
ident and trust officer, was elected to 
vice president, and Francis L. An- 
drews was promoted to assistant vice 
president. Both are assigned to the 
trust department. Charles E. Crowell, 
Jr., was promoted from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice president 
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and continues as manager of credit 
analysis. 

Four staff members were named as- 
sistant cashiers. They are Vincent A, 
Bell, bookkeeping; Albert G. Gagha- 
gen, collections; Donald J. Ladner, 
operations; and George B. Pyron, 
commercial accounting. 


Dallas, Texas—William A. Cus- 
tard has been advanced to vice pres- 
ident of the com- 
mercial loan de- 
partment of the 
Empire State 
Bank of Dallas, 
according to 
Michaux Nash, 
president. Mr. 
Custard has been 
with the Empire 
State since Feb- 
ruary, 1957. In January, 1959, he 
was named assistant vice president. 
He is a graduate of Southern Metho- 
dist University, where he majored 
in economics. Mr. Custard is active 
in community and service club work, 
and is presently director of the Unit- 
ed Cerebral Palsy Foundation. 


MR. CUSTARD 


Round Hill, Virginia—Herbert 
H. Cooley, president of the Round 
Hill National Bank, has been elected 
a Class A director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond by mem- 
ber banks of the Fifth Federal Re- 
serve District. 

Mr. Cooley, a native of Middle- 
town, Virginia, began his banking 
career in 1917 in the Middletown 
State Bank. He later joined the staff 
of a Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania bank 
where he remained until accepting 
the position of assistant cashier of 
the Marshall National Bank and Trust 
Company in 1920. He joined the 
Round Hill National Bank in 1927. 

An active member of the Virginia 
Bankers Association, Mr. Cooley 
served as VBA president in 1955-56 
and has been chairman of the VBA’s 
banking school at the University of 
Virginia. At present he is a member 
of the executive council, finance com- 
mittee and the subcommittee of taxa- 
tion of the federal legislative com- 
mittee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Cooley is also active in com- 
munity affairs, and had been a mem- 


ber of the Round Hill city council 


for 30 years. He resigned his coun- 
cil position in order to find time as 
Federal Reserve Bank director. | 

The Fifth Federal Reserve District 
includes Virginia, a part of West 
Virginia, and all of Maryland, North 
and South Carolina and the District 
of Columbia. 


Kansas City, Missouri—Baron 
L. C. Van Lawick, until recently a 
resident of New York City and The 
Huage, Holland, has been named as- 
sistant manager of the foreign de- 
partment of the City National Bank 
& Trust Company of Kansas City. 

Since 1951 he has been associated 
with Nederlandsche Handel-Maats- 
chappij, a large Dutch banking con- 
cern, in Amsterdam, Kansas City and 
New York City. 

Born in Batavia in the Netherlands 
East Indies, Mr. Van Lawick is a 
graduate of the Netherlands Lyceum 
in The Hague and the University of 
Leiden; he also studied at the Acade- 
my of International Law at the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. During World 
War II, he was captured by the Ger- 
mans in Paris and remained a politi- 
cal prisoner until the end of the war. 
He then served as a lieutenant in the 
security service of the Royal Nether- 
lands Army, attached to U. S. head- 
quarters in Paris. 

An accomplished linguist, Mr. Van 
Lawick speaks and writes four lan- 
guages and is conversant with three 
others. He is a member of the Dutch 
Club of London, the Netherlands 
Clubs of New York City, and the 
Knighthood of Gelderhorn, Holland. 

Mr. Van Lawick will be assistant 
to Bror W. Unge, assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of the foreign de- 
partment, which he established for 
City National in 1945. 
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Chicago, Illinois — Ralph R. 
Burgh was elected a vice president of 
wee Chicago Nation- 

al Bank, accord- 
ing to Lester 
Armour, chair- 
man. Mr. Burgh 
is in charge of 
the indirect lend- 
ing division of 
the personal 
credit depart- 
MR. BURGH ment. Prior to 
joining Chicago National Bank re- 
cently, he was associated with an- 
other loop bank in a similar capacity. 
Previously he had been a partner in 
a Chicago automobile dealership for 
11 years. During the 18 years prior 
to this partnership, he was associated 
with Commercial Credit Corporation, 
being vice president and regional 
manager at the time of his resigna- 
tion to enter the automobile business. 


Emmetsburg. Iowa — Promo- 
tions and personnel changes in the 
staff of the Iowa Trust and Savings 
Bank were announced by Charles J. 
Spies, president. 

John B. Kelly, assistant cashier 
who has been with the bank since 
1942, was elected vice president; 
John F. Spies, assistant cashier and 
a member of the staff since Febru- 
ary, 1957, was named cashier; and 
Edward Nordland, a farmer and 
former state representative of Palo 
Alto County, was appointed assistant 
cashier. 

In addition, Mrs. Alene Seagren 
joined the bookkeeping staff. 

Mr. Kelly is a graduate of Em- 
metsburg High School, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, the Iowa School of 
Banking at Iowa State College, and 
the Wisconsin School of Banking. 
He is a veteran of World War II. 

Mr. Spies, also a graduate of Em- 
metsburg High School, the Univer- 
sity of lowa and the Iowa School of 
Banking, served as a state bank ex- 
aminer several years before joining 
the staff of the bank. 

Mr. Nordland is a graduate of 
Cylinder High School and attended 
Waldorf Junior College and lowa 
State University. He has been promi- 
nent in Farm Bureau work and has 
made trips to Russia and other coun- 
tries abroad. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota—John 
E. Corette, Butte, Montana, and Har- 
old N. Thomson, Presho, South Da- 
kota, have been re-elected to the 
board of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis for three- 
year terms beginning January l, 
1960, 

Mr. Corette, who was named a 
Class “B” director representing com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture in 
the Ninth Federal Reserve District, 
is president of the Montana Power 
Company, Mr. Thomson, who is a 
Class “A” or banker director, is vice 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank at Presho. Mr. Thomson 
has served on the Board since 1951 
and Mr. Corette since 1954. 

Participating in the election were 
Group 2 and Group 3 banks through- 
out the Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. Banks in Group 2 are those 
having combined capital and surplus 
of more than $200,000 but less than 
$600,000. Banks in Group 3 are those 
having combined capital and surplus 
of less than $200,000. 

Announcement of the election was 
made by Leslie N. Perrin, chairman 
of the board of directors. 


San Diego, California — The 
San Diego Trust and Savings Bank 
has made a $1,500 additional dona- 
tion to the San Diego County law 
library for the maintenance of the 
library’s section devoted to trust and 
tax law, Oliver B. James, vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, has announced. 

Eighteen months ago ithe bank 
made an additional contribution for 
the establishment of the library sec- 
tion. 

Clarence Harden, superior court 
judge and president of the board of 
law library trustees, accepted the do- 
nation. Judge Harden stated a bronze 
plaque would be placed in the library 
indicating the board’s appreciation 
of the bank’s development of legal 
research facilities. 


Ashville, Ohio—Open house at 
new quarters of The Ashville Bank 
was held December 12 and 13. 

Architecture of the new bank is 
early American, with brick and In- 
diana limestone as the principal ma- 
terials. The modern fireproof build- 
ing offers all available banking con- 
veniences, including a conference 
room for customers, a drive-in win- 


dow, large parking lot and a spa- 
cious lobby. 

The counters and check desks are 
finished in cherry. The lobby is 
cherry wainscoated and the offices 
are paneled in cherry and carpeted. 

a 

Chicago, Illinois — Joseph E. 
Otis, Sr., 92, honorary board chair- 
man of the Chicago National Bank, 
died November 25 in Passavant Hos- 
pital here. 

Mr. Otis, who began his business 
career as a real estate dealer in Chi- 
cago in 1889, became a member of 
the stock brokerage firm of Wilcox 
& Company which consolidated with 
The Western State Bank in 1902 to 
become the Western Trust and Say- 
ings Bank. Mr. Otis was president of 
the bank until 1911. 

After it consolidated with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, he 
rose from vice president to president 
to chairman of the board. He was 
also chairman of the board of the 
Industrial National Bank of Chicago 
from 1921 until it merged with the 
Chicago Terminal National Bank to 
become the Chicago National Bank. 

Mr. Otis, a graduate of the Shef- 
field Scientific School at Yale Uni- 
versity after attending Harvard 
School in Chicago and Philips Acad- 
emy in Andover, Massachusetts, was 
active in business and community 
affairs in Chicago. 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania—Ap- 
proval of an extra year-end dividend 
of 30 cents a share by the directors 
of the Jenkintown Bank & Trust Com- 
pany was announced in December by 
Richard W. Havens, president. 

The dividend is twice as large as 
that in 1958, which was the first “ex- 
tra” in the bank’s history. 

Payable December 15 to share- 
holders of record December 4, it 
brought the 1959 dividend total to 
$1.50 a share, a 10 per cent increase 
over 1958. 

During the past six years, the 
bank’s cash dividends have shown an 
increase of more than 100 per cent, 
Mr. Havens said. 
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Billings, Montana—O. M. Jor- 
genson, chairman of the board of 
the Security 
Trust & Savings 
bank, has an- 
nounced the fol- 
lowing promo- 
tions and ap- 
pointments: 

James W. 
Heath, promoted 
from trust officer 

we. MRATS to assistant vice 
president and trust officer. Mr. Heath 
joined the Security Bank in Septem- 
ber, 1956. He 
has a B.S. degree 
from Northwest- 
ern University 
and an LL.B. de- 
gree from Mon- 
tana State Uni- 
versity. He is a 
member of the 
. Yellowstone 
MR, HAPNER County Bar As- 
sociation, the Billings Petroleum 
Club and the trust committee of the 
Montana Bank- 
ers Association. 
Lee L. Hafner 
was promoted to 
assistant trust of- 
ficer. He joined 
the Security 
Bank in 1948 as 
a messenger. He 
has served as a 
teller, and in 
1947 was assigned to the trust de- 
partment. He is treasurer of the Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church. Mrs. Kay Mac- 
Donald was appointed as special rep- 
resentative of the bank. She has been 
with the bank 14 years and has serv- 
ed as commercial teller and executive 
assistant. Her new duties include wel- 
coming newcomers to Billings and 
making hospital visitations for the 
bank. 











MRS. MACDONALD 


Chicago, Illinois— A new de- 
partment formed to handle all phases 
of customer relations was opened No- 
vember 13 by the Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago. 

The new unit, called the “Customer 
Service Department”, will be located 
on the bank’s main floor with Irving 
H. Kirschbaum, assistant cashier, as 
manager, according to Edgar Hey- 
mann, president. 
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Beverly Hills, California—The 
board of directors of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Beverly Hills approved 
the sale of additional stock, in- 
creasing the bank’s capital structure 
by $444 million, President Alfred 
Hart announced. 

The increase was submitted to the 
bank’s shareholders for a vote at a 
special meeting November 11. The 
capital increase constitutes the fifth 
additional sale of stock to existing 
shareholders under their legally pre- 
emptive rights in the six years the 
bank has been open, in addition to 
the original $1 million subscription. 
Shareholders of record have the right 
to purchase an additional $50 share 
for every three shares they now hold. 


The vote to increase the stock by 
the sale of 91,000 shares at $50 each 
brings the total capital structure to 
approximately $15 million. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan—Herman 
F. Gross, president of the State Bank 
& Trust Company, has announced his 
retirement effective December 31. He 
will be succeeded by Edward Adams, 
Jr., senior vice president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit. 

Mr. Gross, 66, had been president 
since 1946 and a director since 1933. 
He began his banking career as a 
messenger boy for the former Ger- 
man-American Savings Bank in Ann 
Arbor in 1907 when he was 14. The 
German-American merged with the 
State Bank in 1916, and Mr. Gross 
rose to assistant cashier in 1923, 
cashier in 1927, director in 1933, 
trust officer in 1934 and executive vice 
president in 1935. 

Mr. Adams has been a vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Detroit 
since 1945, and senior vice president 
and head of the bank’s Michigan divi- 
sion, including supervisor of the in- 
ternational department, since 1958. 

He is a graduate of Rutgers Uni- 
versity and attended the Columbia 
University School of Law. He began 
his banking career with the Grace Na- 
tional Bank in New York in 1929, 
rising to vice president by World 
War II, when he resigned to enter the 
army as a captain. He served on the 
staff of the fiscal director of the army 
and rose to lieutenant colonel in that 


post. 


Miami, Florida — Four officers 
and five directors were elected at the 
organizational meeting of The Air- 
port Bank of Miami, Charles E. 
Buker, president of Miami’s newest 
bank announced. The bank opened 
in International Terminal in Novem- 
ber. 

Elected vice president and cashier 
was Edmund F. Eckert, who is senior 
operating officer. Jack M. Copeland 
was elected vice president and heads 
the foreign exchange operations. 

Shareholders also confirmed Mr. 
Buker as president of the bank, and 
Robert E. Hesterberg as senior vice 
president, positions they held during 
the organization of the new bank. 

Mr. Eckert was vice president at 
The Hialeah-Miami Springs Bank, 
where he developed the bank’s con- 
sumer finance program, while Mr. 
Copeland was assistant vice president 
in charge of new business for the 
same institution. 

Directors of the Airport Bank in- 
clude Messers. Buker and Hesterberg, 
who are also president and executive 
vice president of The Hialeah-Miami 
Springs Bank; James G. Garner, pres- 
ident of the Little River Bank and 
Trust Company; W. C. Herrell, presi- 
dent of the Palm Spa; and Hugh D. 
Lalor, president of Caribbean Nur- 


series, Inc. 
® 


Los Angeles, California—L. 0. 
Ivey, chairman of the board of the 
Citizens National Bank, has an- 
nounced plans to retire this month 
after 57 years of service with the 
bank. 

While stating he will not be avail- 
able for another term as board chair- 
man or as a member of the executive 
committee, Mr. Ivey indicated his 
willingness to continue as a director. 

Mr. Ivey, who joined the Citizens 
National in 1903, rose through vari- 
ous positions. He was elected vice 
president in 1923 and became a mem- 
ber of the board in 1924, In 1936 he 
was elected executive vice president 
and became a member of the execu- 
tive committee. He served as vice 
chairman of the board continuously 
from 1953 to January 1959 when he 
became chairman. 

During his long service with the 
bank, Mr. Ivey took an active part 
in banking and business organiza- 
tions and in civic affairs. 
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St. Paul, Minnesota—Three of- 
ficers were elected to the official staff 
of the American National Bank of 
St. Paul and five officers were ad- 
vanced in rank. 

Rollin O. Bishop, president, named 
the folowing new officers: 

William R. Carter, Jr., manager of 
the ready-credit division, and Dale 
Morrill, representative in the depart- 
ment of banks and bankers, were 
elected assistant cashiers; and Fran- 
cis J. Murphy, representative of the 
trust department, was made assistant 
trust officer. 

Promoted were: George C. Osen, 
assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent; Donald H. Johnson, director of 
personnel to assistant vice president 
and director of personnel; and Owen 
H. Froehle, Carl E. Lind and William 
T. Price, former assistant cashiers, to 
assistant vice presidents. 

Mr. Carter, a graduate of Roosevelt 
High School, Minneapolis, attended 
the University of Tulsa and is a grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Morrill, prior to joining the 
staff of the American National Bank 
in 1954, was assistant manager of the 
time payment department, First Na- 
tional Bank of Mankato, for two 
years. He attended Humboldt High 
School in St. Paul and the University 
of Minnesota. He also served for four 
years as coach and three years as 
athletic director at Breck School, 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Murphy is a graduate of the 
Northeast Catholic High School, the 
LaSalle College, both in Philadelphia, 
and the Villanova University Law 
School, Villanova, Pennsylvania. Pri- 
or to his joining the staff of the 
American National Bank in June, 
1959, he was a practicing attorney in 
Minneapolis. 


Chicago, Illinois — William V. 
Tefft has been named manager of 
the instalment loan division of the 
Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
according to Edgar Heymann, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Tefft, an assistant cashier, was 
assistant manager in the department. 
He joined the bank in 1956. 

A graduate of William and Mary 
College, Mr. Tefft also attended 
Northwestern University, and is a 
veteran of both World War II and 
the Korean War in which he served 
as a Navy pilot. 
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BANKERS’ CHOICE for Miss 
Drive-In Teller of 1959 is 
Mrs. June Porter. Mrs. Porter, 
a former model, is the mother 
of twin boys and a teller at 
the Merchantile Bank & Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Mosler Safe Company 
sponsors the annual contest. 


San Diego, California—Arthur 
L. Anderson wes elected vice presi- 
dent of the San Diego Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank recently. 

Manager of the bank’s El Cajon 
Valley office, Mr. Anderson has held 
offices in local banking associations 
which include being past president of 
the San Diego Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and past 
president of the local chapter of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Controllers. 

A native of Oregon, he first joined 
the bank in 1937. He was elected as- 
sistant cashier and personnel officer 
in 1948 and assistant vice president 
in 1956. In June of 1958 he was ap- 
pointed loan officer in the commercial 
department, and in June of this year 
he was named manager of the El Ca- 
jon office. 


St. Louis, Missouri — Albert 
Wagenfuehr, senior vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
retired on December 31. 

Mr. Wagenfuehr was elected vice 
president of the bank on May 1, 


1954, following his resignation as 
chairman of the executive committee 
and a director of Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis. He was named 
senior vice president of First Nation- 
al in January, 1958. 

An authority on bank credit, Mr. 
Wagenfuehr had been in banking 
since 1911. He is a native St. Louisan, 
and attended the City College of Law 
and Finance and the St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance and is a graduate of Rutgers 
University’s Graduate School of 
Banking. 


Elizabeth, Illinois — The Eliza- 
beth State Bank recently celebrated 
its 50th anniversary with an open 
house with favors for the public. 

Since the bank was organized in 
1909 by Miss Lois E. Nash, it has 
grown to a $514 million institution, 
and has had only four presidents dur- 
ing that time. C. O. Daniel is now 
president, having served in that ca- 
pacity since 1947. Jacob Bertsch was 
the first president, serving from 1909 
to 1935. 


Toledo, Ohio—Eighteen em- 
ployees of the Ohio Citizens Trust 
Company received service awards at 
the bank’s annual Christmas party 
December 12. 

James F. Maier of the auditing de- 
partment received a gold watch com- 
memorating 25 years of service. 
Twenty-year gold fountain pens were 
presented to Francis B. Ake, H. Les- 
lie Kidney and Ruth A. Southard. 

Claude M. Fisher, Ernest A. Gable, 
Rosalie C. Stevenson, Myrtle Taylor 
and Virginia Zakrzewski received 
award pins denoting 15 years of serv- 
ice. 

Ten-year pins were awarded to 
James H. Chamberlin, Ann E. Far- 
kas, Evelyn L. Fisher, Richard A. 
Pioch, Irvin D. Precht, Horton Ror- 
ick, Marvin H. Rorick, Jr., Chester 
P, Zalewski and Donna M. Wulczak. 
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the bankers hold 


Open House | 


One of the great indoor sports of the season enjoyed by bankers is to hold 
an open house for customers and other bankers to admire the new architecture, 
2s the shiny electronic marvels, the kaleidoscopic arrays of flowers, to drink 
Don : : ; : 
coffee, eat cake, listen to organ music, and to come away with ball point pens, 
~ _ notebooks and other favors. 


Rae, 
a | Do an open house increase business? We haven't seen any statistics, but we 


Mrs. savas Raatz, daughter know that nearly everyone who went to an open house enjoyed himself. 








of Cashier Dennis M. Perner 
of the Community State Bank 
of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, cuts 
a fetching piece of cake. 





The Community State is Eau Claire’s only bank out of the 
main business section. Open house was held December 4-5. The 
bank has a total capitalization of $262,500. 





Dispensing cigars and corsages 
at the Community State is 
Donna Merlak, receptionist 
and secretary for President A. 


J. Quinn. 





Reminiscing at the open house are retired bankers 
(from left) Emil J. Bressler and Ted Brewer, both 
from the Bank of Menomonie (Wis. ), Community State 
President A. J. Quinn and Vice President W. R. Waters. 





Business as usual even during : , 
the festivities as a customer Community State Directors Nick Candell, left, and Milton Siker 


rolls up to the window to make enjoy a cup of coffee during a brief respite from greeting cus- 
a deposit. tomers. 
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The State Bank of Byron celebrated its move 
from its old quarters, left, to the modern $60,- 
000 structure at right on November 27 with an 


open house. The bank was begun as a private 


Cashier Don Campbell, right, and 
Mr. Williams look at the card on a 
gift from a well-wisher. Mr. Wil- 
liams, since he started banking in 
1914, has thwarted three robbery 
attempts, one at gun point. He 
pridefully says the bank has never 
closed or had a loss. 


State Bank of Kimball, Minnesota had an 
evening open house December 9 to cele- 


brate its move to new quarters. Capital was 
increased to $37,500. 


Coffee and fruitcake were on hand for vis- 
itors in the community room at Kimball. 
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Vice President Elwood 
Erickson greets Frank 
Lindell, left and Neil 
Johnson of the Bank of 
Darwin at the Kimball 
open house. 


Stes pe nt 


bank in 1900 by McDonald Williams and Wil- 
liam Williams, grandfather and father, respec- 
tively, to today’s president, F. M. Williams. 


President E. E. Erickson 
looks over the guest reg- 
ister. The new Kimball 
bank has a 25-car park- 
ing lot, night depository, 
and is completely mod- 
ern. 
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THE TOWERING Indian figure of Kandiyohi lends distinction 
to the exterior of the Bank of Willmar, Minnesota, which re- 
cently marked completion of a $250,000 remodeling project. 
Below, Bank President Norman H. Tallakson (center) chats 
with two customers in the bank’s new, modern interior. With 
Mr. Tallakson are Dan T. Carlson (left) and State Senator 
Harry L. Wahlstrand. Lowering the ceiling in the banking 
quarters produced second story office space that didn’t exist 
before the remodeling. Lobby area was increased, and drive-in 
and walk-up teller windows were added. 
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Goshen, Indiana — Dr. R. E. 
Snoberger was recently elected a 
member of the board of the Salem 
Bank and Trust Company here. 

Dr. Snoberger, who retired as pres- 
ident of Truax-Traer Company of 
Chicago in 1955, becomes the ninth 
member of the board. 

A 1910 graduate of the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, Dr. Sno- 
berger practiced in Goshen a num- 
ber of years before quitting the den- 
tal practice in 1933 to become dis- 
trict manager for the Binkley Coal 
Company. He became vice president 
of that firm in 1937 and was execu- 
tive vice president from 1938 to 1948. 

He was president of a consolida- 
tion of the Binkley firm, the Pyramid 
Coal Corporation and the Universal 
Coal Washing Company in 1948, and 
became executive vice president of 
the Truax-Traer Company after a 
further consolidation in 1950. He 
retired from active management after 
having been president of Truax-Traer 
from 1952-55, but is still an active 
director. 

He is a past director of Southern 
Indiana Railroad and Brevier & 
Southern Railroad, and a past mem- 
ber of the board, executive committee 
and government relations committee 
of the National Coal Association. 


Franklin Park, Illinois—Her- 
bert Beck, president of the Franklin 
Park Bank, has reported the bank’s 
board of directors voted a $30,000 
transfer from undivided profits to 
surplus and the issuance of a divi- 
dend of $1 per share to be payable 
January 5 to stockholders of record 
on November 17, 1959. The bank is 
in its fifth year. 


Allen, Nebraska—Anyone who 
wants to catch a look at the tour 
to Hawaii after the 1960 convention 
of The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion in Denver next May will be well- 
advised to check through with Mil- 
lard M. Martin, president of the Se- 
curity State Bank here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen spent their va- 
cation in Hawaii last fall, touring 
several of the main islands and fish- 
ing off the Kona Coast. They have 
slides of the trip and have been show- 
ing them to community groups in the 
northeast Nebraska area. 
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Agriculture—sick member of the economy 


(Continued from page 15) 

attention to the more solid conserva- 
tion work of combating erosion 
through terracing, strip farming and 
crop rotation. 

At the same time the SCS has been 
draining land to put it in production, 
the Soil Bank has been seeking to 
retire land from production. The 
fact that we have had record crops 
almost continuously is neither due 
to SCS drainage nor to the in- 
efficacy of the Soil Bank nor to se- 
vere drought in some regions, but to 
an ever-improving technology. 

While drainage has been conducted 
by the SCS, the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service (a branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior) and numerous 
state conservation agencies have been 
buying wetlands in order to preserve 
them for wildlife. The argument of 
the irate sportsman: Why should the 
farmer be subsidized to drain valu- 
able marshes in order to grow more 
subsidized crops? So far, the sports- 
man’s plaints have been largely ig- 
nored in a vast Kafkaesque shuffle 
of bureaucracy. 

There is the example of the USDA 
which spent $13 million in 1959 to 
buy surplus eggs, and which, at the 
same time, loaned farmers more than 
$250 million to increase egg produc- 
tion facilities. 

Ad infinitum. 


Pursuit of the Unworkable 


The major defects of the program 
are that it does not protect the small 
farmer, that it does enrich those who 
do not need government aid, that it 
is in many ways destructive of the 
irreplacable resource of top soil, and 
that it burdens the consumer. 

The ululations of politicians, par- 
ticularly at election time, call loudly 
for the perpetuation of these pro- 
grams in order to preserve “the one- 
family farm.” 

The one-family farm is still with 
us, but the proportion of full owners 
continues to shrink as it becomes 
more difficult to make a living in ag- 
riculture. But corporation farms are 
not taking up the gap; instead, it is 
a rentier class of farmer and the part 
owner who have become more nu- 
merous. 
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In 1900, full owners controlled 
431,261,249 acres of land. In 1954 
they controlled 397,214,478 acres. 
Remember, though, that the amount 
of land in production in 1954 was 
140 per cent greater than it was in 
1969. 

In 1900, part owners controlled 
124,778,802 acres; in 1954 this was 
472,464,635 acres. In 1900, man- 
agers controlled 87,518,186 acres. In 
1954, managers had 100,002,885 
acres. 

While managed farm acreage has 
increased, the number of managers 
has dropped from 59,095 in 1900 to 
20,894 in 1954. 

There is some indication from the 
way the number of corporate farms 
and their acreages have fluctuated 
that they are purely speculative and 
more likely to increase and flourish 
when times are good in agriculture. 
There were sharp declines in corpor- 
ate farms in 1910, 1925 and 1935. 
No doubt there is a time-lag involved, 
so that the number decreases one or 
two years after a financial crisis be- 
gins. 


The Anomaly of Land 


In spite of the poor showing farms 
have made as a source of income in 
recent years, farm land prices are at 
all-time highs. Through 1959, there 
was a 3 per cent increase in land 
values, although farm income dropped 
nearly 20 per cent. In 1910, the av- 
erage per acre value of land was 
$39.59; in the last year it was $108.- 
11. Land prices are now almost 170 
per cent of what they were in the 
1947-49 base period. 

Part of the reason for land values 
to hold up is the booming population 
of the United States. Much land is 
going into urban development, and 
much is being bought on speculation 
that it will be used for future develop- 
ment. 

As a result, many farmers who 
have an equity in land or who own it 
outright are holding on grimly, even 
if they have to work elsewhere in or- 
der to retain their farms. In 1954, 
45.7 per cent of some 2,153,737 farm- 
ers who were surveyed by the USDA 
said they were working at jobs off 
their farms. Furthermore, 28.3 per 


cent said they were working as much 
as 100 days a year off the farms. 

Where is the out? How does the 
nation get off the crazy merry-go- 
round that it is on with agriculture? 
It is certain that technology will con- 
tinue to improve and that production 
increases will result. 


Chimerical Solutions 


There are a number of possible so- 
lutions, but none which are likely to 
be very popular with either the farm- 
er or the politician. 

One would be to withdraw subsi- 
dies entirely and allow the market to 
go free. It could go free, provided 
that corporate ownership of farmland 
is limited. This would drive out a 
number of marginal farmers, how- 
ever, and the short-term results of 
such a program would work some 
extreme individual hardships which 
might prove too much a cost in order 
to attain an ideal situation. 

Another ‘possible course is to main- 
tain subsidies only for small farmers. 
The danger of this is that it would 
require continuance of a massive 
bureaucracy to administer, and that 
misuse of the land would continue, 
with government sanction in some 
cases. 

That such courses will or are even 
remotely likely to happen is specula- 
tion, of course. 

The here-and-now is of much more 
concern to the farmer and to the 
banker who serves him, and how they 
can work out local solutions which 
are mutually beneficial is of primary 
importance. 


Opportunity for Banks 


There is tremendous opportunity 
in this field for the banker. Almost 
92 per cent of all banks in the United 
States make some farm loans, so a 
vast potential does exist. 

This potential is not always uti- 
lized, of course. In land transactions 
alone, nearly two-thirds of all sales 
are made on credit. Of this, sellers 
give 43 per cent of the credit taken, 
commercial banks finance 18 per 
cent, insurance companies account 
for 14 per cent, and federal land 
banks finance about 10 per cent. The 
remainder of credit is financed by in- 
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dividuals other than the seller, com- 
binations of two or more lenders, or 
other miscellaneous lenders. 

The amount of credit a farmer 
needs to keep his operation going has 
increased tremendously, rising almost 
400 per cent since 1950, Farmers now 
borrow more than $6 billion an- 
nually, and the estimate is that by 
1975 the individual farmer will bor- 
row $25,000 a year instead of the 
$2,500 he now borrows. 


In spite of the large-scale borrow- 
ing, it is only the more progressive 
banks which have executives, skilled 
in knowing agricultural problems, 
who can help the farmer manage his 
farm in the best way to show a profit. 


Leadership Needed 


Of the bankers surveyed by THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER, half said ag- 
riculture was the principal industry 
in their area, but only about a third 
of those banks had a specially-trained 
person working full-time to assist 
farmers and ranchers, and only about 
a fourth had a specially-trained per- 
son working part-time, in spite of the 
wide-spread publicity given the fact 
that it is to the bank’s advantage to 
have agriculturally-trained persons on 
the staff. 


With problems of all kinds beset- 
ting the agriculture industry, this is 
a time when hanks must thoroughly 
understand local farm conditions. 
This is a time when the difference 
between efficient and marginal opera- 
tion is going to increase. 

To protect secured loans, banks 
must require better budgeting and 
the maintenance of accurate cost con- 
trol and financial statements on the 
part of the farmer. Another essential 
is that advances by the bank should 
be made to the farmer strictly on a 
budget basis after careful scrutiny of 
operating costs. Lastly, there should 
be inspection and field supervision by 
the bank. 

This does not mean that the bank 
should hire someone with a Ph.D. in 
agronomy. There are, though, many 
graduates with degrees in agriculture 
who have practical experience, and 
these men in turn can call upon any 
number of state and federal agencies 
for information or assistance in spe- 
cific problems. 


It is, of course, almost redundant 
to remark that the entire farm situa- 
tion closely parallels that of the 
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The fight for tax equality will have 
top priority on the 1960 legislative 
program of The Independent Bankers 
Association. 

This announcement was made in 
Chicago December 17 by O. K. John- 
son, IBA president, following an all- 
day meeting of the association’s Leg- 
islative and Savings and Loan Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Johnson, who is president of 
the Whitefish Bay (Wisconsin) State 
Bank, emphasized that the associa- 
tion also will continue its long-range 
anti-monopoly legislative program. 

He asserted that the association 
will step up its efforts to achieve more 
equitable tax treatment for commer- 
cial banks at the grass-roots level and 
in Washington, D.C. 











1920’s when agriculture dragged the 
rest of the economy down. 

Farm income is low, land prices 
are inflated, the farmer is in a poor 
earning position relative to the rest 
of the economy and farm numbers 
are decreasing at about the same rate 
they did in the 1920's. 

What is done to rectify this situa- 
tion must be done at all levels, but 
it must begin on a local level and no 
one is in a better position to help 
than the local bank. 


IBA To Give Top Priority 
To Tax Equality Issue in ’60 | 





“The IBA is ready to take a lead- 
ing role in telling the story of exist- 
ing tax inequities favoring mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations over commercial banks,” 
Mr. Johnson declared. He pointed out 
that savings and loans pay only $1 
in federal income taxes for every $40 
paid by commercial banks. 

At the local level, he said, IBA 
members will explain the tax equality 
issue to their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. At the same time, the associa- 
tion will circulate throughout the na- 
tion comparative statements showing 
the tremendous tax advantage savings 
and loans and mutuals hold over com- 
mercial banks. 

Mr. Johnson and other IBA leaders 
at the meeting made it plain that the 
association was backing all tax equal- 
ity bills now pending before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Sponsors of the bills are Representa- 
tive Noah Mason of Illinois, Repre- 
sentative Thomas Curtis of Missouri 
and Representative Burr Harrison of 
Virginia. 

Present at the Chicago meeting, in 
addition to Mr. Johnson, were R. L. 
Mullins, Legislative Committee chair- 
man and president, The Wolfe City 
(Texas) National Bank; W. J. Bryan, 
vice president, Third National Bank, 
Nashville,- Tennessee; O. D. Hansen, 
president, Bank of Union County, 
Elk Point, South Dakota; R. E. 
Gormley, vice president; Georgia 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
Atlanta; Reed H. Albig, president, 
National Bank of McKeesport, Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; L. E. Evans, 
president, Maplewood (Missouri) 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Ralph Zaun, Savings and Loan 
Committee chairman and vice presi- 
dent, Grafton (Wisconsin) State 
Bank; Ben H. Ryan, chairman and 
president, State Bank of East Moline, 
East Moline, Illinois; L. Shirley Tark, 
president, Main State Bank, Chicago; 
Ben DuBois, association secretary, 
and Howard Bell, assistant secretary, 
both of Sauk Centre,-Minnesota. 
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DAHL TAKES EXCEPTION 
TO HANSEN’S REMARKS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The November issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT BANKER pub- 
lished a letter O. D. Hansen, president of 
The Bank of Union County in Elk Point, 
South Dakota, had written to Senator 
Francis Case (R. S. Dak.) in which Mr. 
Hansen questioned the advisability of the 
Comptroller of the Currency approving the 
applications for two national branch banks 
in Rapid City, South Dakota. 

A. E. Dahl, chairman of the board of the 
Rapid City National Bank, has taken ex- 
ception to some of Mr. Hansen’s remarks. 
His bank is one of the two which has 
asked permission to establish a branch. The 
National Bank of the Black Hills is asking 
for the other. 

The Rapid City National Bank 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
November 13, 1959 


Mr. O. D. Hansen, President 
Bank of Union County 
Elk Point, South Dakota 


Dear O. D.: 


There is no bank in South Dakota so 
far distant from Rapid City as your bank 
in Elk Point, yet I read in THE INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER your letter to Sena- 
tor Case, critical of the Rapid City banking 
facilities. 

The First National Bank of the Black 
Hills has nine branches, the Rushmore 
State Bank one branch, and you yourself 
have two branches. The Rapid City Na- 
tional Bank has no branches, not even 
one branch. Don’t you think we are en- 
titled to at least one branch? 

The Western National was capitalized 
the same as any other independent bank 
and operates as such. The Rapid City Trust 
Company does not do any commercial 
banking business. It has never had a 
checking or savings account, and never 
made a commercial or personal loan. It 
confines itself to the trust and mortgage 
business, and the only public money it 
has is about $700,000 in Savings Certifi- 
cates. It is housed in the same building as 
the Rapid City National Bank. It is not 
doing business as a commercial bank and 
cannot be classified as such. 

That leaves four commercial banks in 
Rapid City. The Villa Ranchero branch is 
ten miles east of Rapid City. They serve a 
community the same as your branch serves 
the Jefferson community. If you want to 
include this branch, you must also include 
the population it serves and that makes the 
picture here even better for another branch. 

You say Rapid City has a population of 
38,000 people. The latest survey by the 
RAPID CITY JOURNAL gives the Rapid 
City population as 45,416, all within the 
city limits. If vou add the population out- 
side the city limits, but exclude the air 
base, you will find that the population of 
greater Rapid City is about 50,000 people. 


January 1960 


The estimated population of South Da- 
kota is 704,000 people. There are 172 banks 
and 52 branches in the state for a total 
of 224 banking units. Divide the popula- 
tion by 224 and you have one bank for 
each 3,142 people in South Dakota. Rapid 
City has one bank for each 12,500 of 
population. Comparatively speaking we 
have less banks per population than the 
state as a whole. 

Before the recent city election voting 
on an issue of water bonds, city officials 
estimated that the population of Rapid 
City would increase as follows: 1965, 56,- 
000 population; 1970, 68,000 population; 
1975, 81,000 population; and in 1980, 100,- 
000 population. With the present popula- 
tion and future growth of Rapid City, the 
branch we have applied for is not un- 
reasonable. Since you live so far from 
Rapid City, you are not sufficiently in- 
formed to make the statements you have 
made because they are entirely without 
foundation. 

In applying for this branch we are just 
trying to serve our customers in the area. 
To come downtown, our customers have to 
cross two railroads, and pass six stop 
lights, and if you have tried to fight 
traffic in Rapid City, particularly in the 
summer months and also during the five 
o’clock rush, you will see we have an 
entirely different problem than you have 
in Elk Point. Furthermore, we are serving 
more than 10,000 customers in automobiles 
at our downtown drive-in bank which is 
more than capacity on many days. We 
need the branch to divert some of this 
downtown traffic. 

We made a door to door survey of the 
business houses along North Street, and 
we found that we have approximately 60 
per cent of the business in the area, and it 
includes all the large business concerns 
in the area. Rushmore State Bank has 
only a small percentage of the business in 
this area. 

We have no intention of harming any 
other bank. I am glad to hear that the 
bank is now doing well. I have always 
said we need the Rushmore Bank in Rapid 
City because it is impossible for the First 
National and our bank to please everyone, 
and I think customers should have a choice 
if they prefer. On the other hand, all these 
people in north Rapid drive past the 
Rushmore bank every day to come down- 
town and bank, and if we do not get the 
branch, these customers will continue to 
do so, because they are not going to switch 
to any other bank even though the Rush- 
more Bank is closer to them. So all we 
ask is that we may better serve our custom- 
ers that now live in the area. 

I think your attack and criticism of the 
Comptroller of the Currency is unwarranted 
and without foundation. 


Yours very truly, 


A. E. Dahl 
Chairman of the Board 


Bank Women Offer 


Career Brochure 


A new brochure, “A Career for 
Women in Banking” is now available 
through the National Association of 
Bank Women, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

Directed primarily to high school 
graduates in the United States, the 
new brochure emphasizes young wo- 
men can find extremely rewarding 
career opportunities in the fascinating 
world of finance. Subject areas men- 
tioned in the brochure are: What 
Banking Is—Who the Bankers Are— 
Women Bankers—The Varying Size, 
Employe Requirements and Loca- 
tions of Banks in this Country— 
Training and Education Available in 
Banks—Salary Potential, and Per- 
sonal Satisfactions which come to 
those in the Banking Business. 

Many requests for this type of bro- 
chure coming from school counselors, 
libraries and educators over the coun- 
try !ed to the publication of this 
material according to NABW officers. 

Mrs. Louise Crew, assistant cashier 
and escrow manager at the First 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 
Pasadena, California, chairman of 
NABW’s Public Relations Committee, 
was chairman of the committee in the 
preparation of the new brochure. 


Committee Formed 
To Fight Inflation 


Formation of a new committee 
composed of secretaries of state bank- 
ers associations to assist the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association’s Committee 
for Economic Growth without Infla- 
tion was announced by Carl E. Bah- 
meier, Jr., president of the ABA 
State Association Section and execu- 
tive secretary of the South Dakota 
Bankers Association. 

Appointed to the new committee 
were Floyd M. Call, executive vice 
president, Florida Bankers Associa- 
tion; Clyde S. Casady, executive sec- 
retary, Savings Banks Association of 
Massachusetts; Belden L. Daniels, ex- 
ecutive manager-secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association; and 
Ralph L. Stickle, executive manager, 
Michigan Bankers Association. Mr. 
Daniels will serve as chairman. 
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The city bank was giving a kind of 
noneducational get-together party for 
its country correspondents and the 
Old Man and | were there. We had 
fared pretty well on the refreshments 
and were sitting off to ourselves chat- 
ting, when we were joined by a third 
party. The conversation got around 
to another small bank that had just 
been cleaned out from within — a 
trusted official having, in effect, 
carted off nearly half of the bank’s 
deposits. 

The third party was very critical 
of small banks in general. His was a 
bank with some sixteen million of 
deposits. He observed that a great 
many of these small banks “had to 
go.” “This couldn’t have happened 
in a large bank”, he observed. I 
didn’t join in the conversation very 
much and waited for our friend to 
leave. 

When he was gone, the Old Man 
asked me what I thought of his re- 
marks, 


‘Can‘t Happen Here’ 


“Well”, I said, “you will recall 
that one of my pet statements is that 
the small town banker is his own 
worst enemy. I know the management 
of many banks who will read the 
account of this latest miscarriage, 
but not turn a hand to prevent its 
occurrence in their banks. For a meas- 
ly dollar and a half a day, these 
banks could secure excess fidelity 
coverage, but they will not buy it 
at that price. I doubt if they would 
buy it at half the price. When they 
are told and shown over and over 
again that such a misfortune could 
happen in their banks, they will not 
even institute the most meager, rou- 
tine check-ups. They seem to labor 
under the impression that because it 
is their bank, something almost of 
their own flesh and blood, their own 
creation, that it is cloaked with im- 
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mortality. They feel absolutely no 
responsibility in this connection to 
the banking structure of the country 
and not too much responsibility to 
the stockholders they represent nor 
the depositors they serve. To say that 
they are complacent is to use the 
mildest term in the book.” 

“You know”, the Old Man said, 
“I was just thinking that a small 
bank could even advertise that it 
carried excess fidelity coverage.” 


The Unembarrassed Competitor 


“Certainly, it could. 1 know of a 
shortage of about $95,000, where the 
primary bond was $125,000. Another 
bank in the same town and a com- 
petitor in an adjoining town both 
took excess fidelity coverage and ad- 
vertised it widely. The reaction was 
good.” 

“What did the losing bank do?” he 
asked. 

“They didn’t do anything except 
spend a few restless months, during 
which time they were afraid that 
additional amounts might have to be 
added to the first discovery, and fi- 
nally exceed their primary coverage.” 

“What was the general response of 
the community?” 

“The competing bank, which for 





The Old Man Makes 
A Resolution for ’60 


years had been the second bank in 
town, has steadily gained on the 
other and now is over a million dol- 
lars ahead in deposits.” 

“You know”, the Old Man said, 
“I have thought about this excess 
fidelity coverage many times, but 
didn’t feel that we needed it.” 

“There’s a pretty good answer to 
that”, I said. 

“What is it?” 


Locking the Barn 


“The fire insurance company won’t 
insure a dwelling after the fire de- 
partment has been called to the scene. 
The life insurance agent won’t rush 
to the hospital to write a policy just 
before the applicant enters the oper- 
ating room. The bonding company 
won't underwrite a loss after the em- 
ploye has confessed. In every in- 
stance, coverage must be bought be- 
fore it is needed. If one waits for 
need to arise, he waits too long.” 

The Old Man sat in deep contem- 
plation for several minutes. It was 
one of his characteristics. Then he 
got up, as if he had just reached an 
important decision. “Come 1960, I'll 
be covered”, he said, and I knew 
that one New Year’s Resolution had 
already been made. 
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> statement, 


been gratifying. 





Monthly Statements 
Do Double Duty 


The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank of Goodwater, Alabama has 
discovered a unique way of getting extra mileage out of its monthly 
statements, according to B. A. Wright, vice president and cashier. 

} The bank uses a cartoon type advertising message on the back of the 


Mr. Wright says although the program is still new, the response has 
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PROGRESS IN THE 
UPPER MIDWEST 


Through constant research projects such as balloon launching, 
Upper Midwest scientists obtain vital knowledge which contrib- 
utes to the goal of sending man himself into space. The success of 
these vital operations have earned this area the title of ‘“Balloon 
Capitol of the World.” 

Together with many other equally farsighted and valuable 
scientific developments, this advancement is positive proof of the 
progressive spirit which prevails in this area. 

The ‘‘Men of Marquette” are dedicated to these same progres- 
sive attitudes. As partners to over three hundred and fifty corres- 
pondent bankers of the Ninth Federal Reserve District, we, too, 
share in the responsibilities involved in area-wide industrial, 
scientific and community development. 





It pleases us to serve you .. . and to have the opportunity of 
providing fast, dependable and efficient correspondent banking 
services to you our . . . PARTNERS IN PROGRESS! 

Photo Courtesy of Winzen Research, Inc. We invite you to become our PARTNER IN PROGRESS! 
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Pacific Coast Banks (three-state area) 


using the C¥alonal POST-TRONIC* ... 


the electronic bookkeeping machine! 
POST-TRONIC Conventional 


ae mse Inttcd —Reploe 


A Salute 


to Pacific Coast Banks... 


* CALIFORNIA 
* OREGON 
* WASHINGTON 


44 banks (and branches) 

in this three-State area have installed 
233 POST-TRONIC* Machines, 

replacing 455 conventional machines, 
(*exclusive of Bank of America system). 


Confirmed reports to November 15 show 
5,095 POST-TRONIC Machines 

now in use in 1,155 banks in all 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, 

Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BEVERLY HILLS 


BLYTHE 
CUPERTINO 


HOLTVILLE 
HUNTINGTON PARK 
LONG BEACH 
LYNWOOD 
OAKLAND 


ORANGE 
PASADENA 


RICHMOND 
ROSEMEAD 

SAN BERNARDINO 
SAN DIEGO 

SAN JOSE 

SAN MATEO 


SANTA CRUZ 
SANTA MONICA 


SANTA ROSA 
STOCKTON 

STUDIO CITY 
VENICE 

WESTWOOD VILLAGE 


WILLOWS 


Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Headquarters: 
San Francisco 

Security First National Bank 

California Bank 

The Sumitomo Bank yee ag 

an Francisco; Los ffice 

The Bank of Tokyo of cede 
San Francisco; Los Angeles Office 

The Hibernia Bank 

Canadian Bank of Commerce (California) 

Bank of Montreal (San Francisco) 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation of California 

Bank of Canton 

Beverly Hills National Bank & Trust 
Company 

City National Bank of Beverly Hills 

Farmers & Merchants Bank of Blythe 

First National Bank of Saratoga and 
Cupertino 

First National Bank 

Community Bank 

National City Bank of Long Beach 

First State Bank of Lynwood 

First Western Bank & Trust Company, 
San Francisco; Oakland Office 

First National Bank 

Citizens Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank 

Mechanics Bank 

First State Bank 

The American National Bank of 
San Bernardino 

The United States National Bank of 

n Diego 

The Hibernia Bank, San Francisco, 
San Jose Office 

The Hibernia . San Francisco, 
San Mateo Office 

Farmers and Merchants National Bank 

City National Bank of Beverly Hills, 
Santa Monica Office 

Exchange Bank 

Union Safe Deposit Bank 

Studio City Bank 

City National Bank of Beverly Hills, 
Venice Office 

First Western Bank & Trust Company 
San Francisco; Westwood Village Office 

First National Bank 





In OREGON 


CORVALLIS 


EUGENE 
GRANTS PASS 
ROSEBURG 
SANDY 


The First National Bank of Oregon, 
Portland, Corvallis, Oregon Office 

Citizens Bank 

Southern Oregon State Bank 

First National Bank of Roseburg 

Clackamas County Bank 


In WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 


EVERETT 
HILLYARD 


KENNEWICK 


PUYALLUP 
REDMOND 
SNOHOMISH 


SPOKANE 
TACOMA 
WILBUR 


Seattle-First National Bank 

National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 

Peoples National Bank of Washington 

The First National Bank of Everett 

Spokane & Eastern Branch Seattle-First 
National Bank, Hillyard Br. 

Seattle-First National Bank, 
Kennewick, Washington Office 

Citizens State Bank 

First National Bank 

The First National Bank of Everett, 
Snohomish Branch Office 

Washington Trust Company 

National Bank of Washington, Tacoma 

State Bank of Wilbur 


IMPORTANT! 
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Today, one of every four commercial checking accounts in the 
United States is processed by a National POST-TRONIC 
Machine. This is all the more remarkable because it was 
accomplished within two and one-half years since the first 
POST-TRONIC was installed. 


Today’s National POST-TRONIC Machines can be readily 

integrated with other National electronic developments— present 
and future. Your investment is therefore protected... by prac- 
tical and economical step-by-step progression . . . to meet your 
bank automation requirements. 
Call your National representative TODAY. Ask him to demonstrate 
the POST-TRONIC Machine, and show you how you can obtain many 
time- and money-saving advantages of ONE RUN electronically con- 
trolled posting IMMEDIATELY .. . using your choice of either 
ALPHA-DIGIT or NUMERIC Account Comparison. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





